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.ABSTRACT - «• • - ° . . 

Originating in the Rand Cor'pbratioa'*s evaluation of 
"the voucher demonstration project in the Alum Rock Onion Ssiiool 
-District (California) , this study of family choice in schooling 
focuses on these questions; Are parents motivated and competent to 
iiake intelligent choices among competing educational alternatives? 
Rhat kinds of schools do parents pick vheh they have free choices? 
What factors influence their choices? Is segregation by race, sex, or 
social class exacerbated by alloving parents free choice? Most of the 
d&ia for the study came from the Alum Rock' project, with additional 
Information from the Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives program and 
the Hamaroneck (New York) school district.-. the report describes the 
three family choice systems in these districts and presents findings 
pa parents* information ler-'ls, choic'e .processes, and satisfaction, 
obtained through questionnaire responses. Findings and implications 
are discussed in detail and supported by tables. Appended are a model 
of parents* choice behavior, a sample questionnaire, and ethnographic 
data for Alum Rock student's. (WD) 
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^ ^ PREFACE 



This report Is the fourth volume of a series documenting a study 
of alternative schools In American education, sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education under Contract B2C-5326. There are six other 
volumes In the series, all published or forthcoming under the general 
title » A Study of AttemaHves in American Education: 

Vol. Tt Dietrict Policies, and the Implementation of 
Changei by G.. Bass, R-2170/l^NIE. 

Vol. II: The Role of the Principal ^ by M. Thomas, 
IiL-2i70/.2-NIE. 

Vol. III:. Teachers* ReBponaes to Alternatives^ by 
^ R. Rasmussen, R-2170/3-NIE. 

Vol. V:> Diversity in the Classroom hy P. Barker, 

T. K. Blkson, and Ji. Kimbrough, Rr2170/5-NIE. 

Vol. VI: Student Outcomes Hri Alum Rock^ 1974^1976\ 
by F. J.^Capeil, R-2i70/6-NIE.' 



Vol* VII: Sunmxry rand Policy Implications^ by D. Weller, 
R-2i70/:^~NIE. 



Study Background 

* 

This study had Its^ orlg^ In 1972. In April of that year, the 
Office of Economic Opportunlty"(OEO) funded an education voucher demon/ 
stratlon In Alum Rock, California, and awarjded a: study and evaluatlcm 
contract to The Rand Corporation. Voucher systems reqitlre that funas 
for education be distributed directly to families In the form of cer- 
tificates, which families can then use to purchase education at schools 

1 ^ * ' * ■ 

of their choice^ The government wished to' test a voucher mo3ci that* 



1 

Findings for the first year of the voucher demonstration (1972-73) 
arc reported In Daniel Weller et al., A Public School Voucher Demon'- 
stration: The First ledr at Alum Rock^ The Rand Corporation, R-1495-NIE 
Juiie 1974, 4 vols. Aljjtm Rock Is an Independent^elementary school dls* 
trlct in San Jose, California. - 



incltfded competing public and private schopls, with comply regulations 

• * 1 

designed to protect and advance the interests of disadvantaged families* 

But the OEO agreement with Alum Rock did not require immediate Implfe^ 
mentation of this model. In lieu of private schools participating in 
the demonstrat4.cn. Alum Rock was to encourage parent choice and stimu*- 
late conqpetition between schools--two key objectives of the voucher plan- 
by, creating multiple programs within the public schools* Parents would 
be Informed about their options and encouraged to select the programs 
they preferred for their children* Alum Rock and OEO agreed that this 
"public schools only** model was to be a "transition^** .toyard a more cbm*- 
plete voucher demonstration, and OEO continued to seek additional demon- 
stration sites for a more .extensive test of the voucher idea* The 
demonstration began in September 1972 with six schools, organized as 
twenty-two "mlnlschools" offering a variety of educational approaches* 
By the end cf thf5 second year of the demonstration—spring 1974— 
sponsorship of the voucher program had been assumed by the National 
Institute of Education* The transition to a full-scale model in Alum 
Rock had not taken place, and no new sites ^had joined the demonstration* 
Rand and .NIE agreed, however, that^ while a mpre complete voucher test 

might still be arranged. in Alum Rock or elsewhere, the existing demon- 

' «• 

stratlon was of Interest in its own right: Thirteen public schools 

2 

were offering forty-flye program options to parents* In effect, AlCim 
Rock was testing a variant of an innovation - that a number of observers 
had argued^could Improve the quality of public, education—alternative 
schools* ^ " 

It was agreed that while the main study would continue to concen-' 
trate on Alum Rock in 1974-75, a small side study would be undertaken 
to explore the nature of the alternative schools movement in other dis- 
tricts • This study identified a number of areas where further analysis 



The **regulatBd compensatory'* voucher model was originally proposed 
in a 1970 study commissioned by OEa* See Center for the Study of Public 
Policy, Eduqatiov/ Vouchers: A Report on Financing Etementdry Education 
by Grants to^ParentB^ Cambridge, Mass*, December 1970. 

^ There were at one time more than fifty minlschools available to 
participating parents. In fourteen demonstration schools* Ten Alum Rock 
schools never joined the .demonstration* ^ 



might yield a better understanding of the Isisues associated with im-* 
plemfiitlng. .alternative schools.* Many of these Issues had already sur- 
faced .In Alum Rockr : \. r-- 

By the -fourth year of the demonstration (1975-76), prospects for 
creating «a more^ comprehehslve test of the voucher model had diminished 
appreciably, while the work that had alrea^ been accomplished. In^ Alum 
Rock constituted a useful bajse for a modest comparative i^udy of alter- 
native schools. Accordingly, some project resources were shifted In. 
that year toward the study of three new sites where alterttaflve schools 
"^were being tried: Cincinnati, Ohio; Eugene, Oregon; and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota* Data collection from these sites aim Alum Rock was com- 
pleted Irf '1976-77 • 

Alternative Schools 

Alternative schools or^ educational programs — variously defined — 
can now be found in perhaps one out of every four school districcs in 
the countity* These schools and programs serve a number of different 
client groups, offering some form of teaching style and method or cur- 
riculum content differing in Important respects from, the ibainstrea© of 
educational programs in those districts* They have*been created in re- 
sponse to a variety of social and political pressures, and are usually 
designed to .meet some or all of the* following objectives: 

o Social Equity ;' Extending to all parents the right to 
choose among educa.t^onal alternatives that they consider 
best suited/fof. their children, and/or reinforcing arear 
or di^tri^t-wide desegregation plans by providing "magnet** 
programs. * 



Criteria and methods for site selection a.re discusseji in Chapter I 
of Vol. I' in this series:' Dietriat Policies and the Implementation of 
Change p by G* Bass. : . • 

^National School Boards Association, Alternative Sohoolo^ Research 
Report 197i5-3, Evanston, Illlnola, 1976, p. 5. ' ' 



o • Accountability > Creating schools that, are more directly 

^resQohslve to parent -iind student. desires ^nd needs, and 

wcie visible afid open'^regardlng their educatlon^tl operations • 

o Incentives To Innovate d 'Providing expanded oppottunlties , 

for teacher 9. and administrators to off er new and different 

. edupa^.lonai programs, vhere rewards^ for su/^cessful Innova- 

tlon are tied in part to extrinsic evaluations of success 

<parent and ^udle^t demand)^ rather--4:hfi^-'<exc£^ to 

intrinsic criteria Udmlnlstrator and colleague approval) • 

o ^' ^Diverslty ^ Introducing program variety 'on tHe l^ssumptlon 

that a uniform approach to Education may be~^li:^f ficll^t where 

the student clientele .is socially and ethnically diverse,' . 

with a range of skills and Interests that should be matched 

to appropriately* varied educational oppoi;tunltles« 

o Constituency Satiflfactlon * * Increasing student, parent^ 

teacher, and community satisfaction with the educational 

system, both as a desirbbl^ social goal in Itself and as ^ 

:f , t 

the means to other desirable objectives: Increased sdclal 

stability in the schools, greater parent support ''of school 

activities, and more community willingness to provide flnan«- 

cial support for education. 

o Improved Student Outcomes * Improving student cognitive and 

noncognitlve growth through better matphing of students to . 

programs, through improved teacher and administrator Incen*- 

tlves to innovate, and^through greater sy^stem accountability* 

For the purposes of this study, an alternative school or program 
is defined as having at least three essential characteristics: 

o It is an educational program that is distinctly different in 

some way from trhe majority of programs, in. that district* 
o It is available to students on a voluntary basis* 



o It Is a full-tine educational program. 

The study is confined to alternatives ^hat meet this definitions^ 

Study Goalw and Constraints ' • ^ 

, As noted, this study had" Its origins in Rand's e>ralaatlon. of the 
voucher demonstration In Alum Rock* In that district, ral^ld and com- 
plex changes In organization and procedure raised manyHttfe^tlons about^ 
the problems that a district might encountet In.attemptlng ta Implement 
a system of alternative schools* These questions became: the main fqcaly 
points of the research, as hypotheses generatjed on the basis of Rand's 
study of ^ Alum Rock wer^ tested against the experiences, of other dls- ' * 
tricts. that have tried some version of an alternative schools program'* 
We asked: What district strategies 'are most likely to lead to the sue- 
cessful Implementation alternatives under different circumstances r 
What: are the effects ^of alternative programs -on teacher behavior,., and ' 
how do teachers influence the outcomes of, such progrws? ' What ^role 
d6es«--or should-- the school principal play? - How db parent^ react— do - 
they understand their .choices? If so, how do they, exercise their op- 
tion^?- Is real diversity possible within the public schools, wltli the 
many Internal and external pressures to conform ta a common program? * 
^ . Jhe seven reports in this study address these and related questions* 
The study is aimed at practitioners and community groups who may be con- 
tenplating th<^, initiation of alternative schools, and at state and fed-, 
eral policymakers who may be asked to support alternatives and would 
like to be aware of ,the obstacles and opportunities that this innova- 
tlon can create* • ' 

The study draws no conclusions about the relative desirability of 
alternatives; this is a value judgment that citizens and professionals* 

— p r ' - ' 

In -practice, we were obliged to select districts for the study 
on the'^basis of claimed and tq^por^ni. progriim distinctiveness; the ex- 
tent Of actual distinctiveness was then treated^ as an issue to* be ejc- 
plored .ln thr course- of the analyses* A discussion of the. recent 
history of the alternatives movement will be found in" Chapter I of 
Vol* X of this series* 
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nu&t snake on the basis of what they vaa£ from their schools* Thusy 
althpUKlx^ individual authors have tried to make their *ovn normative 
positions clear, nothing In these reports should be Interpreted as 
representing a Rand position on alternatives as an innovation in public 
education. Nor is this an evaluation: We have studied four districts 
to gain insight into common (and uncommon) problems; nothing in these 
reports should^ be construed as presenting evaluative judgments about 
the advisability or wisdom of atty district policy. Finally^, this study 
is not 'an assessment of the educational impact of alternatives on stu*- 
*dents^ With, the exception of Alum Rocknra unique caserrthe study did 
not have access to the longitudinal student outcome data that would 
have to be analysed t^o mak^ §uch*da asseQ3ment« 

The study utilizes a small purposive sample that was designed to 
select sites wh^ere an important effort hd^ been -made to implement al*- 
ternatlves% For reasons explained in a number of the reporjisy we be*- 
lieve that it is ^egitdm^te to assume that many^of the study's findings ' 
will have wide applicability. Nevertheless, the reader should bear in 
mind, the limited and selective nature of this sample when considering * 
the generalizability .of study" results, 

♦ • \ ^ • 

Orgafnlzatlon of the Study .^^ ^ 

*the ^tudy findings are organized as a series 6t reports on the 
• • \ • * ' , * 

Issues of Implementing alternatives from the perspectives of major 

pax;tlclpants: district- adihinistrators> principals, teachers, and 
parents. A fifth report focuses on^the extent of program diyerslty ^ 
achieved ifi the Alum Rock minlschool sy.stfem^ a sixth report presents^ 
an analysis of student outcomes In Alum Rock, and a final report pro- 
vides an overview' of the entire study. *The^ reports are* related, T)ut 
teach is also designed to be read as ah independent study. The reader 
who cpmpletes ttte entire" series will therefore no|:ice some redundancy: 
Each report, begins with a similar discussion of study methods and study ^ 
site settings. There Is also some inevitable overlap in the discussion 
of key, issues, since a report that deals wi£h any part of the educational 
system "must to. some extent discuss other aspects of. the. system as well. 




Thus, for example, the report that focuses .on the role of the principal 
can hardly avoid discussing the views of teachers, and vice versa. In 
the Interest of writing reports that are independent research documents 
as well as part of a general study topic, we have made no attempt to. , 
eliminate these redundancies » . • J» • ^ 

Since 197** , this study has produced 39 informal Worlcing Notes for 
client (OEO and NIE) use, mostly on selected aspects of the Alian R<^k 
demonstration. These documents, together with project Administrative 
Reports and original materials (documentary materials, surveys, and 
field notes) form an exte^pslve primary ^nd secondary" data base, which 
has been drawn on as needed* by thd authors of -study reports, "/largely 
without specific citation. WfiSre it is appropriate to call* the reader's 
attention t^ a particular source of evidence in the informal secondary 
materials, the latter are cited as unpublished papers." These and re- 
lated unpublished materials are available from the National Institute' 
of Education. ^ 

The introductory chapter of each report in the series provides 
further details about the particular focus, methods, and limitations 
of that report. - ^ • ^ ^ 

Daniel Weiler 

Study Director \ - 
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In recent years,, aany public schools have broadened the nuxnber 
and- kinds oi^ S^tematlve programs they offer, and at the sane time 
they have Increased parents* opportunities to choose programs^for their 
children, or for older students to select their own courses. At least 
four arguments h]Ave been advanced to Justify this Increased family 
choice In schooling:' 

F^rst^ some 'choice schemes are devices for glv^g parents more 
control over schools; the asstnq>tlon Is that student performance will 
Improve If teachers work hardei;, and that tea^-hers xdLli wcrk harder 
If they can 'be cast Into a competitive market arrangement. 

Second, creating alternatives and letting parents <*hoose schools 
may serve as an •^Institutional' safety valve" In comm^nattries that have ' 
groups who hold different and conflicting objectives for -the public 
schools. ' 

ThJ.rd^ aiq>overlug parents to make schooling decisions may reduce 
feelings of powerlessness-rsllenatlon-^^and hence may Increase their * 
participation In. their children's schooling, vhlch in turn could lead 
to Improved student performance «^ 

•Fourth, allowing parents to select different educational programs 
may maximize the overall performance of students in the school district 
if the parents do a better Job than the schools of matching children's 
learning styles with instructional arrangements that maximize learning. 
Of course, this assumes. that teaching iziethods vary from school to 
school and that there are significant interactions between learning 
styles and teaching methods. 

o * Critical Issues 

Increasing family choice In schooling raises certain thorny issues 
that can be summarized as follows: 

First, are parents motivated and coiq>etent to make intelligent 
choices among cooqieting educational alternatives? Information levels 
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:P£?yi4!^ ^ ^ilnlmal Index of declslonctaklng competence, since It is. 
impossible tp make Intelligent decisions without adequate information 
• about one alternatives; 

: Second, wHat kinds of schools do parents pick when they have free 
choices, and what are the factors that influence parents' choices? 
Do parents pick classrooms oh -the. basis of educationally relevant 
differences between the alternatives, or are they overly Influenced 
by gill) claim? or irrelevant features of the schools? 

Third, is segregation by race,, sex, or social class exacerbated 
or .attenuated by allowing parents to choose^schools, and what are the 
social implications of these individual^ decisions? thes'd ar6 the 
kinds of question^ that this report' cdnsiflers. / 



# ■ 
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^ " • Data Sources 

* # 

The bulk of the dAta used in this study was^coll^cted in sample 

" surveys of parents who were involved in * the ytfum Rock (San Jose , 

California) Elemelitary Education VoucJ^er Deifenstration, a^five y^ear, 

pro^ect^fiinded initially by the Office of "Economic Opportunity «nd 

later by the National Institute pf 'Education. During the first four 

yeara 6i the demonstration, parents could choo3e minischool progtaiA? 

fx>r their chxldren and had choices Ixoth ylthin md between neighbor«- 

hood schools* E^ch voucher school (there were .eventually 14 out of 

24 district' schools) covered three to ^ve iidnischoois,> and parents 

cdiiid choose miiiischoo^j i^ any voucher school; free t^tanspoutation 

was provi4eci' f pr students ,who attende^.^ohneighborhodd>.schoc^^ iso 

^the yario^ equal cost alternatives ' ^ 

fdrrrair* parents. - / - . ^ ' ' • ' 

The data were analyzed in a quasl«-experimental design that com-^ 

, peered tHree treatment gfoups: old ^)ouoheT parents those who had 

choices front, the b^^ginning (Year l*^of the demonstration; new voucher . 

pax^entSf ;tho8e t/hp>had choices beginning In Year 2 of the* dembnstra-^ 

tiqn; artd the comparison grou}) of nohvoiiahev parents who had no choices 

" - ■ , ^ * \ ' V' 

until Year^"5,, when the entire district shifted to a limited open 

enroIJSa^ht plan.* * *' * ^ , /' * ^ 
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Two other sites provided some additional data. The Southeast 
Alternatives (SEA) project, an open .enrollment plan In Minneapolis, 
and the Mamaroneck (New York) ''schools within schools" system provided 
an opportunity to test the external validity (generalizablllty) of the 
Alum Rock findings « . o 

Findings 

The results of these analyses can be summarized in the form of 
propositions about- parents* behavior in family choice schooling ^ 
systems^: Only those propositions that were supported by the available 
data are summarized here: 

.1. Parents in an alternative education system vary widely in 
their awareness of their schooling alternatives and in, the accuracy 
of their information about the rules governing choice. Specif icaily,°\^ 
information levels are higher among socially advantaged families,'' and 
parents' educational background is an especially imports^ factor. 

2. Over time, the dffferehco«» between parents' information 
levels are reduced as parents gain more experience with the choice 
system, given that the rutes of the system stay relatively, constant. 

» 3. Regardless of educational 'background, mothers are more Involved 
in schooling decisions than ^fathers are, if who signed the program 
selectipn ca^s is any indication of involvement. In Intact families, 
mother^ were four times as likely as Others to sign. 

A* Less educated father^, v those with a high school education or 

: * f . ' . ' 

« 

l,e.83« appear to be somewhat more involved with their sons' education 
--than...wlth their daughters- . 

' ' \ 5. «More educated families have more sources of 'information than * 
others. ^ ^ 

6. In learning abouc schools, more educated parents put more 
,reliahce ^n ipi^^^^Ced materials from the schools. 

1^/' Less e'4ucated patents ijut more reliance on information they 
glean f rom .persofial contacts, particularly contacts, with school per- 
sonnel. 



8. Even when schools provide free tr^sportaitlon for children 
who attend nonnelghborhood., schools, the geographical location of the 
alternative schools Is the most important factor In parents* place-* 
ment decisions. « 

9. The more highly differentiated the alternative programs, 
the less -Important the geographical location of the schools In 
parents' placement decisions. 

- 10. The older the child, the less Important the school location 
In determining parents*' placement decisions. % 

11. On the vhole, cur rlcultxm factors are less important than 
nonlnstructlonal factors (ethnic or social class coiQ>osltl6n of the 
school, the desire to keep siblings or friends together, the location 
of the school, etc.) ^en parents choose programs for their children.* 

12. Less educated parents are fK>re likely to emphasize children*! 
obedience and respect for authority (politeness) than are more edu*- 
cated families, vho are more likely to encourage creativity (Imaglna-* 

V ' :Si • * ' 

tlon) and reliance upon Internally set standards (Independence). 

13^ As a ^^consequence of the influences -Identified in proposition 
12, ve would expect .that when both open and^ traditional classrooi^ 
are avnitable at equal cost, children of more educated parents will be 
overrepresented in less structured, *'open'' classrooms, and children 
of less educated parents will be oVerrepresented in more structured, ' 
''traditional'** classrooms. 

14. Parents* global evaluations of the schools are generally 
lower than their evaluations of the classroom teachers who come in 
contact with their, children. / ^ 

15. The more » alienated parents are, that is, the greater their 
feelings of powerles^ness, the less satisfied 'they tend to be with 
the educational system and the performance .of school personnel. 

16. In general', parents* satisfaction with the schools increases 
substantially at the outset of an innovation and then falls when the 
Innovation does not live up to their inflated expectations. 

17. Parents* satisfaction with the schools fails vhen . their 
schooling alternatives are constrained after, a period of many choices. 



lapllcfttloM 

* Thesd findings have both ^mIc ud: iippH On the 

one handy m^t'ot the propositions veriTderiyed fro^^^^ end hence 

the results contribute to our basic understimdin^^^ sme iapprteht 
social behaviors. For exaa^le^. the results provide sooe support for 
Kphn'a theory of social class and confondtyt in that/parent's choices 
of open ot traditional cla8srooM;Vere i>redicted fr^ knowledge of the 
link between ifocial class and ch^ Similarly^ some 

evideioice of task specl^isation ^ithi^^ and this 

is cpngruentvVith earlier research by Barty^ Bacph^, and 

On the other hwdv the results have lApiicationi f or lot4l 
schools. The following discussion is aiaed specifically at Ibcal 
school leaders who lire cotisidering family choice in schooling plans. , 
Some of the connents apply to choice aystems In general^ whereas 
others are aimed at specific kinds of school districts » because the 
nature of the choice syatem that is laqpXemented depends in large part 
iipon the 8ubpopulation(s) served and the educational objectives of 
the schools. ^ 

X. Parents^ especially- the parents of elementary school children^ r 
will be more likely to choose schdols on the basics of educationally 
releviuit differences between the alternatives » if the choices are 
offered within schools (e.g. » .minischools) and not simply between " 
, schools* ^ ' . ^ \ 

2» Family choice systam^i may be politically difficult to reverset 
at least in the short run^ because dhce parents havie had choices^ the 
district cannot eliminate the choice system without some decrease in 
parentsF satisfaction with the schpoli* But idlOfWing parenti some 
contiLnued role in school decisionmaking^ even if It does not Involve 
the selection of programs^ may offset some of the dissatisfaction that 

L. Kohn» Claee and GonforrHty: A Study in Valuee^ Irwin^Dorsey^ 
Homewoody Xlllnbis^ .1969. 

H. Ji xiy i M. K. Bacon^ and I« L. Child^ CrossrCultural Sur«- 
vey of Some Sex Differences in Socialisatiohy^'V^timat of Abnomal and 
SpcMlPeyoho pp. 327-332* 



accrues from restricting choicest Parents are most interested in in- 
-fluehcing curriculum decisions and least interested in hiring and 
firing teachers and principals* 

3. In a heterogeneous school district, socially disadvantaged " 
familes will be at somewhat of a short term handicap in getting the 
best schools, especially if the alternatives are continually changing. 
In the short run/ they will be less Informed .about their alternatives, 
and hence their children will be more likely to end up itt the least 
deslrabL"^ classrooms, or in classrooms that are good but not well 
suited to their needs. Over time, the vast majority of parents will 
come to understand the choice. system and how to get what they want 
(or at least compete effectively for what they want), and the more 
consistent and stable the choice system^is, the faster they will 
le'am about it. ^ 

4. The time required to learn about the choice system can be 
reduced significantly if the school district tailors its info^^mation 
dissemination policies to fit the habits and preferences of different 
subpopulations of parents. For example, different subpopulations 
rely upon different information networks to learn about schools. In 
general, less socially advantaged families , rely upon personal contacts 
and disregard printed materials, whereas more socially advantaged 
families tend to rely upon 'printed materials. . With this in mind, 
local schools might communicate with parents more ef f ectivelyt* by 
sending printed materials to everyone, and then follpjwlng up with 
personal contacts (through telephone calls or counselor visits) 
directed to less socially advantaged families. Schooil aides and 
paraprofessionals also present an often overlooked opportunity for 
school officials to communicate with parents, since aides and para- 
professionals represent links between the schools and the communities 
they serve (see Litwak and Meyer) ' . 

5« One reason that socially disadvantaged parents have less 
ixif ormation than others^ in the short run inay be that they bear higher 



£• Litwak and H» 3. Meyer, ^ School^ Family^ and IfeighBorhood: 
The Theory and PraoMoe of Sohoot^Conmmity Relatione ^ Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1974# 



costs of collecting Information. Thys, one strategy for raising 
Information levels Is to reduce the real and "psychic" costs of 

^Information collection. In practice, this means that schools should 
consider keeping school offices open on weekends or during evening 
hours, so that hourly workers do not have to lose Income In order to 
contact the schools. Similarly, efforts should be made to* accommodate 

.language minorities in their dealing with the schools. 

6. The less socially advantaged the population, the more that, 
must be spent on information dissemination and parent educationy so 
it is reasonable to argue that thjB greater the proportion of dis- 
advantaged in the population, the higher the costs of operating the 
information ^component of a family choice system. 

7. Alternative education systems may diffuse tensions between 
groups of approximately equal political power that hold different and 
conflicting objectives for the public schools. But given the differ- 
ential ability of advantaged and disadvantaged families to participate 
effectively, at least In the short run^ the use of alternative educa- 
tion schemes as "Institutional safety valves" is most defensible in 
more affluent coinmunlties . 

^. Parents will choose programs that reinforce their values, 
given the opportunity to do so. Less advantaged children Ite most 
likely to end up in structured programs that stress the SRs,' and more 
advantaged children are most likely to end up in less structured 
programs that stress social r^lationahips, independence, and imagina- 
tion. This presents something of a philosophical dilemma. 

On the one hand » school performance ^ as measured* by standardized ' 
achievement testa» should increase » on the average » because of /the 
propensity of less socially advantaged parents to choose highly 
structured classrooms that stress the '3Rs« This is based on two 
assumptions, both of which have been validated by recent research^; 



lavid £• Hunt, Matching^ Modele in Edvaatiorif The Ontario Insti- 
tute for Education, Monograyh Series 10, Toronto, 1971;^,and David £• 
Hunt, "Person-Environment Interactions: A Challenge Found Wanting 
Before It Was Tried," Review of Educational Research^ Vol. 45, 1975, 
pp. 209-230. , . * 
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(a) children ate operating at a low conceptual level tend to do 
better in highly structured classrooms, whereas children who are. 
operating at a high conceptual level tend to do equally well In .high 
or low structure settings, or better In the latter; and (b) conceptual 
level Is highly and positively correlated with social class or social 
advantage. Increased schools achievement Is presumably a desirable 
outcome especially If It reflects higher average performance among 
low achievement children. 

On the other ;hand, Increasing family choicer In schooling may 
have negative consequences If socially disadvantaged children are 
isolated from advantaged chlldran, .and hence have fewer opportunities 
CO acquire the social beliefs, attitudes,^co^etencles, and aicqualnt- 
ances that fa(^llltate social mobility, assuming that -their parents 
desire this mobility for them. 
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I. . INTRODUCTIOS 



~rih jceceht-years, mjan^^ schpbis jiaye chah^^ 

ways ^ First , tliey are of faring oofe higKlyr dif f ar^^^^ school pro- 



grapns^ programs that vary In instructioM^^ nethod ; 6r^ 



rathisr than iJ^wiii^^ they are ^of faring 

tunlti^^ to choose theit chiWr^^^ 

tiinities f or older students to ,choos to 
pareht^^^^^^^ lli<w;e 

offerings to choose progri^^ t^ KaUioarks of 

" Farn^y choice in sphooling^^ 
hereof: *'brand names": education vouchers,. opehiehr^ plans, air 

tenmtiye schools, Mnlschp^ schoblsr^d^thlxirs 
schools. These are teras ^rt^ used^^t^^^ 
in whlch^^ -In 
1?75> over 5,000 of the 15^^ Merican 

aiterr^ education pro^^ of pne Wnd m the prqpohen^ 

of: incr^sin^ faml^^ choice; a broa^^^ 

trim although^^t^^^ in ihe benef it^ they believe will accrue 

frpmfaU parents * to choo8fe:\schools#^ 

" '' i~ - " 

jectives of Famiiy^vChoiceW 



The theoretiM^ increasing . fai^^^ choice i^^^^^^ 

^iig^fali -intodEour'^tegor First, somelsy^^ as de-? 

vices, foif glyihg parenfs^more cont^ ovgr teachers;. Education vouchers, 
f or exjwnple,. equip parent^^ that can lie ued to: pay school 



. ^See, for exiMiple,^^^^ 1973) ; Jencks iCl966i^^ 1^ 

1170)'; Areen and Je^^^ |i971) ; iantinl (^^ 1970/ igTOr C^^^ 
U967r 1971) ; Coons' and>Sug^ 1977) ; Guthrie (1971) ; tevlri 

.(4970) ; Relier tl9 7tXi LekachinaT^^ (1971) j and Overlan. .(1972) i 



tuitlonv In theory, teachers* Income depends upon these funds, so 
' they willTbe more responsive to parents' desltes. PreSjunably, parents . 
w^i use this control select effjective teachets and to make teachers 

' Second r some family^Koice plkns, se^^ safety 
Jvaiyes^ This Is especlaliy true In communit ies that have (a) factions 
of approxlMtel^^^ power that Xb) hold dlyer^^^ and con- 

victing g^^^ arid (c) few if any nonpublic schools 

are ayalla^^ The relative power of the conflicting jjrou^ Is Import- 
arit* If their relative power ^ Is greatly .dispar^^^^ one group can Impose 
its views on; the others ithrough .political control of the school organl- 
zation*^ If the; 'groups of eqvial size or power, they can avoid con- 
flicts by estabilshlhg-diverslty in schools and' empowering parents to 
choose ai^ these <aiterha^ 

- Ihlrdv 8^ that giving; parents direct control over 

schools shou^^^ of pqweriessness, one type of « 

*Vllenati<raM' (S^^ 1?59)^ As power lessn^ there should 

be an increase in the attention that parents devote to schooling, matters 
<and the acadesdc p^^ of their own children* This should lead to 

more active Invpiyement of parents and a' enbsequent increase in stude'^t 
perfdnnance (Rard^ 1972). The reductibh of "powerlessness" is a key 
premise underlying many compensatory education programs; and this is 
the basis, at least in part, for the requirement that compensatory 
education programs provide for the "maximum feasible participation" of 
parents in program decisions OfHson, 1968) • 

Finally, systems that provide miahy ins true tibnal options offer 
the pos8it>llity of matching students* characteristics' with particular 
Instructional arrangements in <^der to optimize student outcomes* Not 
everyone learns equally well under the isame- instructional regimen, and i 
accommodating children's individual differences may improve the overall^ 
effectiveness of the schools* (See^ for examplis^ Hunt^ 1971, 1975; 
Hunt and Sullivan^ 1974; Cronbach and Snow^ 1979; Wltkin et al*^ 1977* 

There is some controversy about the jfriequency with which aptitude- ^ 
treatment interactions, (student-classroom interactions) ^occur and hence 
the amount of improvement we may expect from matching (Glass, 1970; 



Bracht and (Slass, 196a) » and there Is also some controversy over which 
studentrjcharacteristlcs should be used In matching. Family choice schemes 
assume that matching Is n6i only desirable but that parents are the best 
Judges when It comes to matching particular children with particular In- 
structional arrangements. 

In sum, the potential benefits of Increasiiig family choice In 
schooling may Include: (a) Increased parental control, which may be 
used to make teachers work harder and hence Increase students* achieve- 
ment, (b) Increased choices, which may reduce potential Conflicts among 
different groups of parents, (c) reduced alienation of parents If they 
are empowered to make school choices, and (d) Improved placements , which 
may occur If- parents, and hot just schoo3.8, match children's learning- 
styles with particular teaching arrangements. But family choice In 
schooling Is not without potential problems, j:oo. Perhaps tlie single 
biggest worry is that parents' placement decisions will exacerbate racial 
and social class segregation, which in turn would reduce the likelihood 
that disadvantaged children would achieve as much as they might in in- 
tegrated classrooms* .This is based on the tenable yet unproven assump- 
tion that Integration is beneficial for disadvantaged children Xsee 

Bridge, Judd, and Moock, 1979, Chapter VIII, for a review of this 

* 

evidence) / Of course, there are many kinds of voucher plans, and they 

<» 

are thought to offer differ<Qit combinations of potential benefits and 
drawbacks. ^ 

Varieties of Family Choice Plans 

» * 

The programs that are supposed to increase family^ choice in school- 
ing vary widely, in their objectives and their organizational arrange- 
ments, and four dimensions seem to account for most of the variation 
In these programs. These four characteristics ares (a) pyoportion of 
students involved, (b) parents' power to make final decisions, (c) 
physical location of the programs, and (d) grade range involved. The 
importance of each of these characteristics is discussed below* 



Proportion hi Students Involved . 

The vMt majority of alternative school systens involve only a . 
snail nuabeA of children^ becatise most prograns are aimed at students 
with special needs (e«g.^ those who have jhad trouble with the regular 
J.nstructional program) or at those with special interests (e.g., stu- 
dents who want training^n-the perf ori^ag arts) . ^ 
] Other alternative school schemes are designed only for children 
who meet .the school's special ^requirements for students of a certain 
race or sex; This is especially true in districts that- are desegre- 
gating, and wish to avoid "forced busing? by inducing families to vol- 
tmtarily redistribute themselves across schools • 

Finally, there are a f^w districts that of fer all families their 
choice^of schools or . programs • Prototypes would be the open; enroll- 
ment, systems in (Unneapolis, Minnesota; £ugene> Oregon; and East Lans- 
ing, Michigan; and the education voucher demonstration in Alum Rock 
*(San'J68e> California). * 

The iiiq>ortant distinction in this: Among those districts that 
offer alternative programs, some permit all students to choose pro- 
grama, whereas other districts' alternative programs are open only to 
certain children with specific needs , interests , or characteristics. 

Locus of Decisionmaking 

In some cases, parents or older students can request 'particular 
programs, whereas in other districts the schools recommend enrollment 
in a particular program. .These diff fences in. locus of decisionmaking 
are important, especially when/considered in relation to parents' * power 
to make decisions.. In some districts, parents' (or students') program 



A magnet school in New York City provides a typical example. 
White flight from a public Junior high had created a situation in 
which 70 percent of the? residents in the area were white but only 
15 percent of the school population was white. To attract white stu- 
dents, the school was. designated a magnet school with special programs 
for gifted children, and enrollment was open to people who lived out- 
side the regtilar attendance zone. This resulted in a shift in enroll- 
ment, so that now the school population, like the surrounding neigh- 
borhood, is 70 percent white. 



requeltH are granted «uton«ticallyi •ubject-only..to..th«..*v«lUblllty 
of openings. That is. families' requests arc filled according to pre- 
detemlned rules, and In the final analysis the locus, of dedsionfflaking 
rests with the faally. in other cases ^ parents can make requests or 

. respond to schools • suggestions^ but the schools can put-children 
wherever they see fit. and there is littii"pa^ents-can-dio about-it. _ 

Physical Location of Alternativeg 

The programs parents, can choose among are sometimes housed within 
a single building (e.g.. minisfchdols or schools-withln-schools) . and 
in other cases- each school offers.-Only one program, but there are dif- 
ferences between schools (e.g., open enrollment plans). In still Other 
cases » minischools are" clustered within different buildings and parents 
have, choices both wiihinf-omd betu^en schools. 

The physical organization of the alternatives is important for 
two reasons. First, the geographical location of the schools trans- 
lates into costs; and hepce the organisation of the alternatives wlli. 
to some extent, influence what kinds of children end up in- what kinds 
of programs. If a family chooses a no-^neighborhood- school, there may 
be large transportation costs involved, and in part these costs are 
financial (e.g... bus fare) and in part they are "psychic" (e.g.. worry 
about travel safety).' These hidden costs are very real to parents who 
are considering different schools; and hence access to the alternatives 
or the cost of the alternatives may vary widely for different families, 
eveii though all programs are supposedly open without cost to all fami- 
lies. District policies can affect these costs. For example, in the 
Alua Rock voucher demonstration, free transportation was provided for 
all children who attended nonneighborhobd schools, and this eliminated 
some of the financial coat variations between different schools. 

Second, the organization of the school has an Impact on staff co- 
heslveness and school stability. It is less stressful, understandably. 
to deal with., people who -share common goals and means; dlxing different 
instructional philosophies or value systems within a sliigle school can 



raise IntMgeHon^ '*^External attacks" may increase the 

cohesiveness pf the individual .minlsch^^^^ but at the same time decrease 
the cohesiveneas of the school as a unit. This has implications for 
the stability of the overall school social system. 

Range of Grades Served 

Some districts offer choices at almost every grade level from 
kindergarten tHtwigh-tweifth-.grade^_wh^^ alternative 
programs only at the elementary or . only at the secondaryTLevel". 
latter are probabiy more common than the former. A choice system 
probably builds pressure to have 7-12 choices i biit a 7-12 choice sys- 
tem probably does not- generate similar pressures for elementary school 

. ' 'J . . 

choices.- * 

. Taken together, these four dimensions describe the distinctions 
lirnohg a minimum, of 24 different family choice system^, as can be seen 
in Table !• In this report^ we will concentrate on principles that 
apply to a wide range of family chpice systems, but the data used to 
test these principles represent a limited number of systems. Specifi- 
cally, in these choice systems- Xa)_all failles in the district have 



^ass ^(1978) discusses teachers' reports of interprogram tensions 
in three school districts that operated multiple programs within single 
buildings. In these . surveys a large percentage of teitchers in alter- 
native schools thougjit that tensions between programs were a major or 
minor problem: 80 percent in Eugene, SI percent in Alum Rock, and 97 
percent in Minneapolis' seven multlprogram elementary schools. Thomas 
(1978) also discusses the sources and palliatives for interprogram 
tensions: Specifically, she emphasizes the crucial role of the school 
principal. The prinelpal^s role is quite different in single program 
and multlprogram buildings, according to & study ty Pellegrln (1975). 
In the latter case, principals share Influence with other unit leaders; 
therefore fi hieraichical division of power or an authoritarian style 
of decisionmaking cannot be maintained easily* 

?For reviews of the group cohesiveness literature, see Cartwright 
and Zander (1968), Collins and Raven (1969), or Hare (1976). Of par- 
ticular relevance is the work by Raven and Rietstna (1957), which shows 
why some groups become more' cohesive under- threat of external attack 
and others become less cohesive. 
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FOUR CHAHACTERISTICSDIFPERENTIATING FAMILY CHOICR 
, IN SCHOOLING PLANS . 
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Characteristic. I: Proportion of Students Involved . 


i'* ''I * 


At All students at a particular grade or age . 
level, 

' o.r 


•A 
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«. ^ - ' 

• X 




. B. Se^IectTd'^stuaenta-aft 

or age level. " 






Characteristic. li: Locus of Decisionmaking ^ 






- ' ' A. Parents have priiiiary power to choose 

schools, and requests .are filled accord- 
ing to predetermined mles, 










* ' * ' 


B* Schools have the final say about placements* 
Characteristic III: Physical Location of Alternatives. 






A* Alternatives are offered only within schools • 






B* Alternatives ^re offered only between schools. 

C.» Alternatives are offered both within and 
between schools* 
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Characteristic IV: Grade Ranse Served 






A* K*^12 children have alternatives, 
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Bi Selected grades have alternatives. 
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choices* (b) parents can request specific schools, and (c) their 
. requests^are filled according to predetermined rules. 

A Model of Parents^ Choice Processes 

How do parents choose schools for their children? Tlie easiest 
way to answer this quei^tloh is tof break the choice process into a 
^series of sequential subprocesses or steps* The fpllowlng figure 
presents one way of looking at the choice process* 

This model starts with the assumption that parents recognize the 
need to choose a Hchool (Step No. !)• In most cases, parents simply 
send their child to the nearest neighborhood school, and they give the 
matter little thought unless the assigned school is entirely unsatis- 
factory to them. But families have .choices even i£ they live in tra«* 
ditipnal~^chbol districts* In theoi^, parents can exert some control 
over their children's schooling by: (a) moving the family residence 
to a preferred attendance area (lying, about one's address will accom- 
plish the same thing); (b) requesting an interschool transfer; (c) ^ask- 
ing for a particular teacher, classroom, or program, assuming that the 
school has more than one class at each grade level; (d) going outside 
the public school system to private schools, if any are livailable; or 
(e) keeping the child out of school altogether* Parents have these 
choices, but in most cases they will not be motivated to make active 
choices among these alternat;ives, unless their neighborhood public 
schools are very bad* But we are interested in districts that routinely 
offer alternatives, and in these cases parents must think about their 
alternatives and make active choices* J 

-Once the decision process is stimulated, parents must identify 
their alternatives and the important features or attributee of thest 
alternatives (Step No* 2)* It is unclear at this point what attri- 
butes parents look for in schools, but \{e suspect that parents vary 
widely in the number of attributes they attend to and ^the. amount of 
information tijey coliedf**" ((ore educated parents probably have more 
differentiated views of the educational alternatives available* 
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The next step In' the decision process Is to weight each of the 
attribute^ of each of the schools by some value (Step No. 3). The 
overall preference for a given alternative schoci may be conceptual- 
ized as the sum of these weighted attributes* Appendix A uses hypo- 
thetical data to Illustrate the decision proc^.sses o£ two parents who- 
are deciding between two alternative classrooms for thelt children. 
This example shows^how two .people can reach different decisions even 

though they have similar Informatio^^abbutf their^ . 

differences result from differences In the weights they assign to the 
classrooms ' attributes . 

An pbylous question Is, '^ere do the attribute weights come -from?*' 
the ansiwer,. In part, Is that parents' Inistrumental and terminal value 
hierarchies; are translated Into evaluations. of each of the schools' 
attributes, and these, evaluations may be viewed 96 weights. Soclfiil 
Influences also play a role In how people weight ,the attributes of 
schools. Parents wlii adjust their evaluations (weights) somewhat In 
response to conformity pressures from other parents or referents, and 
this Is most likely to occur when the ^attribute In question Is very^ 
Important to the group, ^ or the attribute Is based only on opinion or 
**soclal reality" (consensus), which cannot be verified empirically. 

According to our model, parents will select the school that has ' 
the highest overall preference rating, as determined by the sui pf the 
weighted attributes (Step No. 4). Presumably, parents will enroll 
thelx children In the most preferable, available school (Step No. 5). 
If ho school receives some acceptable minimum rating, parents will 
keep their children out of school or work to create new alternatives. 

The final step (Step No. 6) occurs when parents evaluate the 
reaults of their choices. If the schools meet or exceed their expec- 
tations, they will be satisfied. If the schools fall below their 



For a brief oveirsrlew of the literature on conformity and group 
pressures to uniformity, see reviews In Cartwrlght and Zander (1968), 
Klesler and Ktesler (1969), or Krech, Crutchfleld, and Ballachey (1962). 
2 

See Festlnger^s (1954) "social comparison theory" or Pettlgrew's 
(196^7) "social' evaluation theory.'^ 
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ejcpecutlons, they will be dissatisfied and motivated to reconsider 
'thet^fi original placement decisions. If their first choice produces 
results* that are lower than what they believe they can get elsewhere, 
the parents will choose another school.. 

Here is where the question of, measuring weights and evaluations v 
comes in. Do parents merely judge programs as ^atisfactory/tinsatis factory, 
or do they make fine distinctions between degrees of satisfaction? The' 
former case has been labeled eaHBfiaing by Simon (Slmon> 1955, 1957; 
-Simbn~and_^St§dr3^^ and this coQj^fasts with the latter case, w'hich. 
may te labeled optimizing or maHmiking-^utcoc^..__Thi^ is of 

practical Importance. If parents make only gross, good/bad^~or"^ 
satisfactoj;y/unsatisfactory Judgments about alternative schools,, we 
would expect them' to shift schools much less frequently than they 
would if they were trying to pick the single beet school. Many schools 
may be "acceptable"; and if that Is. all that parents ask, they should 
be reasonably satisfied with any one of a number, of choices, and hence 
they will not shift schools or reverse- their decisions very often* 
However, if they are after the one. best school available, we* would 
expect to see a good deal of switching between programs over time. 

Like any heuristic device, this modiel falls far short of com- 
pletely describing the process by which parents choose schools, and 
more could be done to specify the details of each of the subprocesses. 
For example, we could' spend more time on a perceptual submodel that 
explains how people perceive and organize the attributes of the vari- 
ous alternative schools.^ But luore precision at. this point would be 
misplaced, because the available data simply do not warrant a more 
detailed model. If the present model succeeds at all in explaining a 
-^significant amount of the variance i'n parents* placement decisions, it 
will be a positive step forward. 

Critical Issues 

Advocates of increasing family choice in schooling make certain 
assumptions about parents* willingness and competence to choose school 



^Fpr a more elegant model,, see ftoward (1977). 



prograas for thidx children .l^nie iu prerented in the preceding . 
section was ^n attempt specify some of^ the^^cosmton^assj^ about 
the way parents behave when allowed to^ choose schools. ?aced with pro«- 
poials for particular alternative school plans, policymakers mu&t « 
answer certain questions, or at least assume that they have answered 
certain questions, about parents* behavior In free choice situations. 
The following Issues must be addi-essed. Implicitly or explicitly. In 
f.Vv'^ry proposal to allow parents %o choose from cpnp^^lng alternative 
programs of approximately equal cost: 

: - 1. Are parents accurately Informed of their alternatives and 
^ the* rules governing the exercise of choice? How do par-- 

« ents learn about their alternatives? Do different sub«- 
' - ^ populations have different sources of Information, and 

how, can school systems adapt their Information dlssemlna*- 
tlon policies to reach different subpopulatlons effectively? 

2; Are some subpopulatlons, particularly ^socially dlsadvan-- 
• • staged families, less Informed about their alternatives, so 

that ^helr children are at a marked disadvantage In .r com- « 
petit Ive scramble for* scarce school resources? In^ what ways 
can the choice system be organized to reduce or c^limlnate 
these disadvantages? 

3* What factors influence parentis, to choose certain kinds of 
instructional programs for ^their children? Do parents 
choose programs that contribute to the attainment of their 
long-term go^ls for their children? 

4. What kinds of children end up in what kinds of programs when 
parents have free choices? Is segregation by tace, sex, or 
initial ability exacerbated or atteniiated when parents are 
allowed to choose schools for their children? 

These are the kinds of questions we address in this report. 
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- Assumptions and Organization of the Report 

The data used lij, this study cane from three widely disparate* ' 
family choice In schooling arxapgements; but the Alum Rock elemen-r 
tary education voucher system, a five year demoMtratlon project,. 

• provldea-^most of the original data* The youch^' system served child- 
ren In grades K-8, and parents ha4 choices both within and between 

14 schools. Additional original data were gathered in Lardhmoht- 
Hamaroneck, New York, wh^re the public sch6ol*-dlstrict- offered mlnir ^ 
school altjemajti^es' within eaclf Ytelghborhood school but ild not permit .^^^ 
choices .outside of assigned attendance zones. The Minneapolis Soiith- 
east Alternatives (SEA) opetl enrollment system was a third source of > 

. data, although tliese^data are of limited scope, Quality, and useful^ 
ness* The SEA demonstration involved four elementary schools, each 
of which offered a single kind of instruction, and a'hlgh school^whlch 
offered different programs -within a single school. 

It is important, to note^ that general statements abou^ the con- 
cept of family choice In schooling are valid cmly to the exteht. that 

.-all family choice systems have similar properties. In .most cas'es, 

conclusions must be stated in terms of assertions about particular 

kinds of family choice systems,* The data, while not covering all 

possible kinds of choice systems, do represent the most dramatically 

different choice systems~those that involve all students and provide 

for signifiqant inputs from families. 

Note also that family choice schemes are not aimed solely at comr- 

pensatory education objectives, but most of the interest in these ideas 

at the federal level has been in. the context of compenfsato'ry education — 

narrowing the gap between isociaily c .vantaged and disadvantaged students' 

1 . 
school outcomes and life chances. We will concentrate on th^ implications 



e-term socially disadvantaged, as used here, refers to the sim- 
; pie fact that the likelihood a child will attain a given level of edu- 
cation's .pjcedic table even before he or she enters the educational 
system, further; even_bef ore he or she leaves the woinb, and educational 
attainment is a crucial "determinant of social status in adulthood, Blau 
and Duncan (1967) and Duncan, Feathemiahi and Duncan (1972) provide basic 
models. of social status transmission; and^ElAer (1968) Sewell, Haller,. ' 



for cottpensatory education of "Increasing family choice in schooling » 
but at the same time > ve acknowledge that family choice schemes are ' 
not Inherently restricted to , these social objiectlves. 

This Interest in compensatory education objectives obligates us 
to pay special. attention tb*betwe6n«-group differences in parents*, 
attitudes and behavior. If some families are continually ^at a dis- 
advantage in the choice system (e.g.^ in securing good teachers or 
facilities) 9 the potential benef Itp of increasing family choice in 
schooling will be lost. At this: point in. our. social history, there 
are. certain characteristics that reliably differentiate between socially 
adyiintaged and disadvantaged children; these include ethnicity/race, 
incoiofte, parents' educational background, and occupational status. 
These characteristics provide proxy variables that can be used in mak*- 
ing betweeh-^group comparisons . 

It is also important to»define what t^ls report Ik not about. 
This is, not* an evaluation of the education voucher idea in general or 
the Alum Rock. voucher demonstration in particular. Nor is this a com- 
parlson of the student outcomes in various kinds of alternative schools. 
Vhilc^ some attention is devoted to understanding why parents pick 
either "open" or "traditflfonal" classrooms, it is not our purpose to 
compare the impact of these instructiohal arrangements Cbr any others) 

and Ohlendorf (1970) , and Sewell, Haller, and Fortes ^1969) have added 
'psychological and social psychological variables to account for more of 
the variance in occupitional status attainment^. Although most of the . 
evidence for these models is based on samples of white, mostly nonfarm 
males. Porter (1974) has generalized the models to black males and has 
found iisportant' racial differences, but McClendon (1976) found no major 
dif'ferences in white male and female status attainment processes. The 
gist of these findings is that certain family background characteris- 
tics are predictably related to educational attainment, which in turn 
.Is, related to occupational status attainment. It is clear that not all 
children have the ^ same likelihood of achieving a given level of educa- 
tion or occupational status"^, and hence it seeois reasonable to call 
children disadvantaged if they have a low likelihood of attaining the 
higher levels 'of education that are associated with higher social status 
Since parents* occupational status and education are'^^ood predictors of 
the child's educational and occupational attainment^ we refer to fami- 
lies' that are low on these variables as socially disadvantaged. 



;6n-stud^^ o| af fecUve outcgm^^^^ And finally;^ this is 

not. a context analysis of alt the elements In a family choice school 
system. We are concentrating on parents' behavior,, and the other ele- 
^ ments In the School social syste^^ counselors, 

schopj^oard meni>ers, and: so oh^-are ,ript considered here, except when 
^ parents' behavior is immediately and obviously affected by *tm^^ these 
l^entities.i . ' " . < . ^ 

The report is divided into seye^ The next chapter de- 

tails t^^ and characteristics of the three school districts, 

tliat provided the "da t^^^ Tliis chapter aW 

^ tlj^ datasets that are available for system, an| the operational 

\r ; definitions: of most of the basic variables are introduced. 

Chapters III through V use a common format. First , we present 
, a number of propositions about parents' behavior in alternative school 
systei^, and then we examine the available Evidence in order to test_ 
;the jpropositiohs . Chapter III examines parents' infqmntim 
infdvmabim^^ .Chapter IV, the iibst, detailed chapter, de- 

scribes: some, of the major deternrvnants ,of parents ■ program ahoiaeSy and 
Chapter ,V examines parents' saHa^fdatioh with the choice system over . 
. time. All of the propbsitldns and supporting evidence are summarized 
in Chapter I, and the last chapter (yil) speculates about the conse- 
quences of increasing family. choice in schooling and Identifies some 
policy implications of various choice schemes. 



^ortman and St. Pierr^(1977) provide a comparison of some of 
the achievement test resfui^^f or traditional and nbntraditional pro- 
grams in Alum Rock. 
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' iden^^^^ the ;8trjOTg^^^ and poten^^^^^ these^ data* 

The Aitun Rock yo^ is cbnsidered it 

^ provided the biilfe; of the data msed in {this report;. * 

The Aium Rock Education Voucher Demonstration 

The basic idea of education vouchers 1^ that school dis* 

tricts provide parents with direct grants of money to impiienient their 
choices among schooling alternatives* In theory > providing parents 
with direct money grants, to >buy schoolihg sets in. motion a complex 
causal chain that results in Improved student performance and increased 
parental satisfaction. Supposedly, the use of vouchers to purchase edu- 
cational services will cause a broader range of schools to enter the 
educatipnal^ marketplace , and because parents will have direct control 
oyer/ schopl purse strings, teachers and administratpi% will be more re** 
'Sppnslye to iparents* wishes arid childrenls, needs. This should lead to 
instructional InnpVi^tlSns. :that will result in Improved student performanc 



and Increased parental satisfaction. What these educational innova- 
tiohs might be is not clear; howeverv inost .people seem to think t^at 
It Is mainly a matter of more faithfully applying the teaching tech- 
nology that we have, not deyelppihg new systems. Stated differently, 
the premise is that in a voucher 'system^ students will perform better 
if schools try harder, and schools will try harder if they are directly 
accountable to parents who control finances and can^xact performance* 
-The voucher scheme is merely a means 9 f giving parents financial power. 

The basic voucher idea, of course, is not new i Adam Smith and 
Thomas; Paine in the eighteenth century and John Stuart Mill" the 
nineteenth century; arg^^ a system; Several alternative ver- 

sions of: the basic voucher idea, liave been proposed,, and. the assusq)- 
tions vary widely about hciw each version will operate and what each 
will achieve. Additional information about voucher systems, includ- 
ing education vouchers, may be found in Bridge (1977); In ^ the present 
report, we are not concerned with the pros and cqris of the voucher idea 
per se, but we are interested in the Mum Rock voucher demonstration, 
because it is one of the longest lived, largest and certainly best-^ 
documented faunlly choice systems* that has ever been implemented* 

The Alum Rock Elementary Education Voucher Demonstration began 
operation in 1972-1973 and lasted five years. The purpose of the 
project was to test a "transition model" "of education vouchers. The 
Alton Rock School District' lies within the city of San Jose, California, 
and the 24 elementary schools in the district aerve an estimated 14,500 
students in grades The community is relatively poor, and the eth- 

nic distribution of the school population is approximately 55 percent 
Mexican-American, 12 percent black, and 33 percent "other^" including 
"Anglos" (i.e., whites excluding Spanish-sumamed people).^ The 

^thniclty was determined by self-assignnjent in .the question: 
"Which of the words on the card best describes your race or ethnic 
background? Mexican American/Chicano, Other whitfiT^Aaglo, Black/Negro, • 
Oriental (Japanese/Chinese /Filipino /Korean) , American Indian, Latia,\* 
Other?" CQ78). To facilitate analysis , the categotaes were collapsed, 
into: Anglo, Black, Mexlcan-Ani^ricant and Other. The Mexican-American 
category wa^ further subdivided into two groups: those interviewed in 
English anS those Interviewed in Spanish. In each survey, about 14 per- 
cent of the^ sample were iiterviewed in Spanish at th^r own request. 



^transition voucher system involved only public schools, and it begmi 
(Year 1) with Z2 minischools ("programs") distributed, across six schools. 
Parent their children in any available mini- 

school, and free transportation was provided to nonheigjibprhood schools. 
In the second year of the demonstration more, schools joined the 

yoiicher system, and altogether there were 45 minischools available. 
The third year, another school jpined; th^ demonstration, and this brought 
the 'number of idnischools to 51. In the last year bf. the demonstration 
(Year -S)* the district disbanded the voucher system and shifted to an 
open ;ehrpllment plan; nine of the schobis in the district, offered more 
than one program^ but the majority of Bchopls^reverted to homogeneous 
programs. The history :pf the Aliim^Rock voucher demons t^^ is de- 

tailed elsewher^^^^ et al., 1974; Levinspn,/W 1978). 

rae important quMtipns, from our standpoint ^ are: (a) did parents 
have real ichpices ampng ^qual cost altierhatives, and (b) what, rules 
governed the exercise of choice in this system? 

CKoices ' . ' " ' 

The choices that parents .had varied .widely from year to year, , 
and there is an obvipus question about the ways in which the mini- 
schools differed from one another. Did parents have really signifi- 
cant choices, or were the programs different only in name? We have 
three kinds of evidence on this question. First, teachers who were 
surveyed each year during the demonstration (Rasmussen, 1978; Weiler 
et al., 1974) said that the minischools were significantly different. 

Second, the majority "of parents who were surveyed in Years 2, 3, 
and 5 of the demonstration thought that the minischools offered suf- 
ficient choices, althougli parents thought that the voucher system, 

which,, operated^ in Years 1 through 4l offered 'more choices than the 

... - ' 1 

open ^enrollment system, which was instituted in Year 5. 

^The percentage of parents who thought that they had "too many" 
or Vjust about the right number of minischool choices" (Q103) was 89 
percent, in Year 2 (751/841), 89 percent in Year 3 (287/323), and 71 
percent in Year 5 (245/345) ^ ' , ... 
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Finally, observational evidence was collected In a sample of 
Alum Rock classrooms In Years 3 and 4 of the demonstration/ The ob- 
servational evidence, described by Barker et al, (1978)/ suggests that 
the minlschools did not vary as much as parents or teachers thought 
they did, but they tended to fall along a claearom atruature dimension. 

Policies Governing the Exercise of Choice 

Understandably, the Alum Rock voucher demonstration changed over 
time, and It Is' Impossible to talk about a single set of.pollcles that 
governed parents^ choices. The rules varied from year to year, but. 
In general, the system was characterized by these policies during 
Years 1 through A of the project: (a) parents could choose minlschools 
for their children, and requests were granted automatically In the vast 
majority of cases; (b) transfers from one mlnlschool ^o another could 
be requested at any tliss during the school year; (c) free transporta- 
tion was provided to children who attended nonnelghborhood schools, so ^ 
that the various minlschools represented tough ly equal dollar cost 
altemati.lves; (d) families had "squatter *s rights;" that Is, children 
were guaranteed a place In the school or p^rogram In which they ^had 
been the year before, and they were not forced to join the lottery 
that was used .to assign admissions to oversubscribed programs; and 
(e) kindergarten children and first graders were guaranteed admission 
to schools In which they had older siblings. 

In the Isfl; year of the demonstration (Year 5), the range of 
choices was reduced, and mid-year transfers were made more difficult. 
Parents could still request a particular school or program within a 
school, but there, were no guarantees that requests for programs out- 
side the neighborhood school would be honored. 

Data Base . 

, The families in Alum Rock can be divided into three groups, ac- 
cording to their school catchment areas. Six schools began the voucher 
/choice system in Year 1, and we call these old vouaHer sdhoolai Seven 
more schools joined the demonstration in Year 2 and a fourteenth joined 
in Year 3; we call these new voucher aohools. Schools that did not join 



thft cholct •ytUtt imtil Yekr 5> i4ien«the district shifted to an' open 
tnrollaejnt plant, are called -n^wm^?!^^ donirot sohoote. The term 
/Voucher school*^ aiibsumea both old and new voucher schools, and 'Voucher 
households^* refers, to all of iKe households living within the catch-* 
ment sones of these voucher schools^ * j 

Probability samples of voucher and nouvoucher school parents were 
surveyed several -^Imes during i:he vouchiE^r demonstration^ and many of 
the sarc iteM were aifked in each sutVey,, so there is some basis for ^ 
comparisons across time, the sampies in each survey were drawn inde- 
pendently,, althouj^ some panel data^ The data 
used in thiiB report. cotMlst of fotit parent surveys that were coiuiucted 
in the fail (Octpbef-NoyeiBber) of 1972 (Year l) i W73 (Year, 2), 1974 
(Yftar 3) , and 19(76^ (Year 5) • Table 2 summarizes .the research design, 
shows the sample size for each survey, and describes the samples* 
demographics* ■ . \ ' ' ' . 

All of the respondents were interviewed personally in their homes » 
and the completion rate in all surveys exceeded i50 percent, so the data 
should be of excellent quality. In each family, one <^8chool-age child 
was selected randomly according to a plan proposed by Kish (1965); and 
this child ("KISflKID") was the subject of 'many of the questions. - 

The questionnaires were sonetdiat different' for votichet and nonvoucl> 
parents, and of course sbme questions were dropped and others were added 
as the research progressed* But all forms contained. some common items 
80 that between-group comparisons are po^ssible, as are longitudinal com- 
parisons .within groups. Each item was assigned a unique identification 
number, so that no natter in what form or year the question was aske^, 
it always had .the same code number. For example, Q9 always referred to 
to the question:*" "Do you think the principal is doing a very good job, 

* 

'^anel survey data .were collected in the fall and spring of Year 1, 
and again^in the fall of Year 2, but the sample sizes were too sniall to 
peiaidt meaningful. multivariate analyses. For example, considering* only 
two factor8-*-ethnicity (5 levels) and, education (3 levels) — ^we hkve 15 
subcategories of respondents, so a sample of 65 translates to less than 
five respondents per cell. Originally, much larger panel samples were 
planned, but budget constraints forced us to drop the panel portion of 
the survey effort in Year 3. 
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br SAMPI^S SURVEYS i, 2, 3, AND. 5 OF THE 

EDUCATION .VOUCHER bQiONSTRXTION 



' Parent 
Characteristic 



;%.<Ethniclty 
Anglo 

- Biack, 



Nmlcan^AMrlcah 

i terviw) 

Hdilcan^Aiierlain 
(Spanish in- 
. tcrvlev) 
Other 

sjBduciitlon 

■y' ^Ui« than 
; high school 

High school 
diploM 

'Hpre than^. 
high school 

(six ' • " 



Year 1 



Old New Control 



• 34Z 
205 

1« 
64 

31% 
184 

^13Z 
80 

IIZ 
67 



24Z 
59 

6% 
15 

45Z 
109 

14Z 

. 34, 

10% 
25 



28Z 
49 

73{ 
12 

52Z 
91 

5X 
8 

8X 
14 



Feoale 

• Totals 



' 54% 


64% 


46% 


57% 


58% 


325 


154 . 


80 


181 


342 


27% 


20% 


■ 28% 


27% 


23% 


159 


47 


48 


87 




19% 


ITX 


. 26% 


16% 


19% 


115 


40 


46 


51 


IM 


49% 


46% 


. 43% 


3% 


7% 


293 


111 


74 


10 


39. 


51% 


"54%, 


57% . 


97% 


93% 


307 


131 


100 


311 


.548 


600 


242 


174 


321 


587 



Year 2 



Old New Control 



33% 30% ' 53% 
104 179 38 



9%. 

30' 



12% 
73 



40% 38% 
127 222 



8% 

27 . 



10% 
57 



10% 10% 
32 56 



6% 

4 

35% 
25 

3% 

2 

4% 
3 



49% 

35 

28% 

20 

24% 
17 



26% 

74% 
53 

72 



Year 3 



Old Netr Control 



25% 26% 

39 54 

13%. 12% 

20 26 

40% 42% 

62 87 

16% 12% 

24 24 < 

7% 9% 

10 18 



53% 60% 

.83 124 

27% 23% 
42 49 

20%, 17% 
31 35 



46% 
72 



6!i; 

13 



54% 94% 
84 196 



35% 

_47_ 

11% 
14 

37% 

49 . 

5% 

6 

13% 
18 



53% 
71 

28% 
38 

19% 
25 



31%- 
41 

'69% 
.93 



156' 209 • 134 



Year 5 



Old New Control 



26% 23% 

69 66 

11% 10% 

30 29 

28% 31% 

74 90 

18% 25% 

48 71 

17% 12% 

46 34 



51% 66% 

138 190 

26% 19% 

«70 56 

22% 15% 

60 43 ' 



34% 
92 



35% 
101 



66% 65% 
176 189 

268 290 



39% 

106 * 

9% 

24 

28% 
75 

11% 
2? 

13% 

35 



39% 
106 

33% 
89 

28% 
74 



41% 
109 

59% 

•160 
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§ good jdb\ a fair jbb/f or a t)ber Job?" -Appendix B shows the exact 
worillng of the<iten8 that are used most frequently In ^ this report* 

Thie Mim Rock survey data; were analysed In terms of a quasi- 
experimental design (Campbell and Stanley, 1966) with three groups: 
old voucher households > new voucher households, and nonvoucher (con- 
trol}; households ; The analysis was complicated by certain conditions 
that are largely unavoidable" in real-world reseal^ch where policies 
are Implemented wltho regard^ tp researchje^ needs or preferences. 
The first problem was' that we were trying fo assess the Impact of an 
Interventlph-^^^ "ire^tinent'' In experimental teriM-rthat changed con-* 
stahtiy duHng the life of the demons t rat ion. The treatment varied 
across time, so the delayed Impact of previous pollcles-and the im- 
pact of current policies could not be separated easily, ^t the very 
least, we mtist assume that the voucher system, which operated in 
Years 1 through 4, and the later open enrollmert plan were two entirely 
different choice systems. This complicated trend analyses, or at least 
-shortened the period oyer which trends could be tcisted. 

Second, 10,000 Alum Rock households > supposedly received the inter- ^ 
ventlons. (i.e. , choices) at different 4:lme8, and in principle they 
should represent parallel but lagged effects in response to the inter- 
vention. That is. In theory, all of the households ean be dividel* in- 
to three groups according to their school cacchment areas: "old," "new," 
and "nonvoucher" households. The ^nonvoucher parents can be used as a 
comparison group ta detect the. effects of having ch61ce8 and not having* 
choices. The problem with *thls three-grotip design is that the people . - 
in different groups were not isolated from each other oY from the mass 
media, so 3ach group learned^ from^ other groups* experiences. The unique 
results of the treatments are difficult to separate out when information 
flows back and forth across conditions, and all of the groups have access 
to each other* s experiences and opinions. In short, it was difficult to 
identify the unique impact of the treatments, because they 'were not ap- 
plied randomly to completely insulated groups. 

^Data for families living in the catchment area of the one school 
that joined the voucher demonstration during Year 3 have been excluded 
from this analysis, because the sample sizes were too small to permit - 
meaningful multivariate analyses. 



' Fjlnally, the analysis was nade mote complex by the fv ^it that house 

holds were not rsndonly assigned to^the' three groups of old,. new, apd 

nonvoucher parents. Table 2 shovs that the different groups were not 

Initially equivalent in terms of demographic characteristics, and this 

neart that controls- had to. be^lised iti an attempt to equate the groups 

statistically • Parents* education and ethnicity were the two post Im- 

• • ' ' r ' 

pprtant control variables. ^ ^ [ 

- '. . • ' 

Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives " j 

Southeast Alternatives (SEA) was -filv open enrollment plan that be- 
gan in 197J with funding from the U.S.-OfiEice of Education, and sub- 
sequently from the National Institute of Education (NIE) . The system 
continued with local funds when federal funding expired in 1976-1977. 
SEA originally involved four elementary schools, each of which offered 
a single kind of instructional program, and a 7-12^ high school, >7hich 
offered alternatives. We will limit our. attention to the elementary 
schools for two reasons: , (a) these provide some comparability with 
the Alum Rock population, and (b) parents*, decisionmaking is easier to 
measure in the elementary school setting than in* secondary school set- 
tings j because in the latter caee students are highly involved in the 
choice process. 

^Choices 

The four elementary schools in SEA are difficult to categorize* 
One school, Marcy Open School, purports to follow an open education 
or "integrated day" philosophy. A second school, the Soutjieast Free 
School, is the least structured of the four schools and operates with 
ungraded classes and large blocks, of unstructure'H time during which 
students can pursue personal interests. Two schools, the Pratt Con- 
tinuous Progress School and the Tuttle Cont^porary School, use in- 
dividualized, teaching methods, and students are assigned to self- 
contained classrooms or homerooms. However, it woyld be wrong to 
call these traditional classrooms because children move between 
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classrooms and resource centers. Both programs, however » emphasize 
basic skills, the traditional 3Rs^_ 

Policies Governing the Exercise of Choice 

Families living In the SEA catchment area^ are Invited to visit 
the various schools during the spring, as are parents vho would like 
to transfer their children into the SEA system. Once they have deletted 
a school, they complete an option card to request a 'school assignment, 
and these requests- are filled autoirtatlcally , space permitting. 

In 1976, Minneapolis adopted a district-wide open enrollment plan 
- and the SEA schools^ merged with the West Area of Minneapolis tot ad- 
ministrative purposes. Hence, the nuai>er of alternatives in the Minne- 
' apolls open enrollment system girew, at the- same tii^^ as the nuinber of 
ajLtematives in the Alum Rock system decreased. «^ 

Dat< !^ Base 

The raw data available to us consist of twp parent surveys, one 
conducted in the spring of J.974 and the other conducted a year later 
in the spring of 1975. Both were mail surveys, and for various re€^ 
sons, the /data fire of rather low quality. First, the re<?pohse rate 
in the 1974 survey was low, and thertfore the results are of little 
use dUe to nonresponse bias (Bridge, 1974a).. Second, the surveys used 
different items in i974 and 1975, so longitudinal comparisons are im- 
possible. And finally, parents in the four dlffer^^nt SEA elementary 
schools received different questionnaires, and the various forms had 
very few items in common. This makes it impossible to make comparl-^ 
sons between the SEA school populations. 

-The 1975 parent survey data have some limited value, to us, in 
that they show i^iat kinds of people chose "open" as opposed to "tradi- 
tional" classrooms for their children. But this is not the only source 
of information. Several reports (based on survey' anc record data) 
/ were compiled by the SEA internal evaluation team,^ and these are of 



e internal evaluation team^was staff.ed by school district emr- 
ployees and was concerned mainly with formative evaluation tasks. In 
addition, an outside contractor was retained by NIE to j jovide a sum- 
mat ive evaluation. 

. " 5.0 ' 



good quality and relevant to our questions* Alsb a dissertation by 
Terrell (1974) suim&arlzes SEA attendance and achievement data that 
bear on questions about the kinds of schools parents chose* Together 

these data axtd reports provide a reasonably reliable source of Infor- 

> ' * ■ » 

nation abput the Southeast Alternative deuionstratlon* 

^. Mamaroneck, New York, Mlnlschool Plan 

The third source of data is a schools-within-schopls (jnlnlschools) 
plan in an affluent, ^ suburban Kew York public school .district* Larchmont- 
Mamarpneck, which is located- appfoxlinately 25 miles from New York City, 
is approximately 41 percept CWhoilc, 32 percent Jewish, and 27 percent 
Protestant* The median income of fiamilies with children attending public 
schools was approximately $29,000. in 1975* Additional infotiiation about 
the school district and the community may be fouind in Crawford (1977) * 

Choices 

The schbol district Inclitdes four elementary schools (K-6), a middle 
school (7-8) i and a high school (9-12)* A small proportion of the high 
school studeiits are enrolled in "alternative education" programs, but 
only at the elementary school level do all families have clear-cut choices* 
Each of the four elementary schools offers both "open" and "traditional" 
classrooms, and team teaching arrangements are available in some grades 
in two schools* The vast majority of the children, . however, ..are enrolled 
in either "open" classrooms (31 percent) or self-contained, "traditional" 
classrooms (55 percent). Note that choices are available only within a 
school attendance zone; special permission is required if a child wishes 
to attend a nonnelghborhood school. 

Policies Governing the Exercise of Choice 

Each spring, parents are Informed of their alternatives and in- 
vited to express their preferences for one classroom type -or another, 
but school committees, consisting of principals, teachers » and school 
psychologists, make the |lnal decisions* 'The vast majority of requests 
are approved, so in. general children end up in the classrooms their 
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parents Select • Coin>ared with- the other two family choice systems, 
this school8«-vlthln*-8chools arraoigement allows more parent choice than 
Alum Rock 8 current open, enrollment system but less than the old voucher 
system, ot the Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives open enrollment plan* 

.Data. Base ■ , r 

A sample of mothers was surveyed by mall -^n the spring of 1975:, and 
.886* mothers responded after one follow up. ^^is amounts to a 73 percent 
cpm^letlon -rate* thesystematic random scunple 'used in this survey vas 

drawn: from a complete listings of all of the mothers of children in the 

^ V . / / ' ' ^ "* ' / ' ^ . ^ 

four elementary schools: in the district* 
' 1^' "y "\ V ; '"^ ^ . 
^ The questionnaire contained several items. -from the Altim llock parent 

surveys , as. well as, the Rokeach (1967 , 1973) VdXm Survey instrumental ' 

values subscale, and standard demographic questions* Record data, namely, 

standardized achievement test scores and listings of placement decisions 

were added to the data^ file*. 

Analysis Plan ■ ■ ' , 

, The following three chapters present our findings about parents* 
information levels^ choice processes, and satisfaction, respectively* 
.The strategy is the same in each chapter* First, we present a series 
of theoretical propositions, then we turn to the Alum Rock data for <- 
evidence about these propositions* In Chapter IV (determinants of 
parents' choices), we examine data from the other two choice systems 
in order to/assess the external validity of the Alum Rock findings* 
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III > PARENTS* INFORMATION LEVELS AND 
INFORKATION SEEKING HABITS 



- Family choice schemes assume that parents, can make Intelligent 
choices fpr their children, but to make Intelligent decisions, parents 
must have accurate and timely inforjnation about their alternatives. 
If they exist, information imperfections present a particularly diffi- 
cult problem for family choice In schooling plans, because a lack of 
information among parehts~the people; who choose schools — means that 
some chiidren, perhaps* the children who can least afford it scholas- 
' tically, are likely to eh4 up in programs that, are not good for them. 
They may fail to get into appropriate programs because thielr parents 
are the- last to find out about these opi)ortuhities, Klees (1974) has 
addressed this issue with part icult^r regard io education vouchers: 

/\ ' ^ / "^^^ ' 

Although it may be .generally "agreed ' that''^ imperfect^ in- ' 
formation can be a source of inequlfl^^ 

as previously diescribed, the position is often tak^n that ^ 
these Imperfecfciohs, are temporary' and the^situation will 
correct itself over time • In^spme cases^ this may well be ■ 
true ♦ • . . However, this will generally be the case only 
in a s.tatic market . . . . ^ / 

A system of edu^t^onal vouchers^ is intended to give 
rise to a dynamic market situation*^ On the supply side, 
new schools .enter the market and continuously engage in 
changes and innovatiqnis designed to meet consumer demand. 
On the demand side, the number and : composition of con*- 
sumers is far from static' as families move in and out bf 
the education market ; . • or a particular geographical 
area. Theref^t^^lL is conceivable, that the information, • 
problem in' t'ais type* of market majr not be self -correcting 
[pp. 6-7]. 



Even if we assume that there- are plenty of openings in all. of 
the ins true tionally sound programs, parents' ignorance can still cause 
a child to end up' in a program that is totally mismatched to. his or 
her needs and abilities. This can happen if parents do not adequat^aly 
understand the features of the various alternative schools. 
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Family choice schenes b.ecome less viable if a large proportion 
of: the parents do not xmderstand their choices. The' issue is not 
sinply the proportion of informed parents, but rather which parents 
are informed. There 'is some reason to believe that socially disad- 
vantaged families— the ones vho are supposed to benefit the most from 
th^ jrqmpensatory education objectives, 6^ increasing family choice in^ 
schooling— may be less informed' than advantaged families, unless the 
schools take steps to connunlcate with disadvantaged families. Forty' 
years of empiifical researdi has shown that not all parents are equally 

-well Informed about (the schools or the effects of different chlldr 
bearing practices (Hann, 1974; Anderson, 1936; Kohn, 1969; Bridge, 

(1978). Information levels tend to increase with education, income, 
and occupational status, and they tend to fall as feelings of "alien- 
ation" Increase. ^ 

c Alienation, by which we mean powerlessness (Seeman, 1959) , is 
probably a key mediating variable between educational background and 
Information levele. More educated people probably tend to have fewer 
feelings of powerlessness, and hence they seek information for its 
potential control value. This has been shown in a series of correla- 
tional studies by sociologist Melvin Seeman (1972) who found that 
people who score high on powerlessness scales are less likely tlian 
others to seek task-relevant information. This is. understandable for 
if one feels that events are uncontrollable or unpredictable,* it makes, 
no sense to seek information, because by definition it has no control 
value. 

In sum, information Imperfections pose a potential pro))lem for 
any family choice in schooling plan, especially those that have com- 
pensatory education objectives. It may be that^ at least in the 
short run, poorer families are at a disadvantage in family choice 
systems in which resotirces are scarce, because these families tend 
to have lees information about school policies, and they tend to rely 
upon informal information networks rather than official school publica- 
tions. 



' Fortunately, parentis* In&rmatlon levels are mariagealble to scnne 
extent. Schools can Increase, information levels by talldrlng their 
Information die semination policies to reach d iff 4tent groups. of. 
P^r^Ms »ore effectively* For example, they can send the same^ 
information through different media aaid they can offset slow 
information processing .habits by sending the same information more 
frequently to groups that need added exposure to the information. 

The following propositions concern parents' information-seeking 
habits and the dlstrib'utioa of infbm^ation across different parent 
segments: ' ^ . 

S.l^ Parenta vary widely in their amreneaa .of their . 
aohooling options and in the aaeuracy of their 
information about the rules governing- the ex^ 
ereise of^ehpioe^ 

'3.1,1 The amount ,of information parents, have 

about school matters is pot^itively related 
to their eduaatidnal bachrroundi 

3.1.2 The amount of information parents have 
J about school matters is positively 

related to their household income. 

5.1.3 The amount of information parents have 
.about school matters is positively 
related to their occupational status. 

3.1.4 The amount of information parents have / 
. about school matters, is negatively 

related to their level of ' '^alienation. 

3.1.5 The amount of information parents have 
about school mtters is positively 
related to their expectations for their 
children's acadenric success. 



Each proposition carries a unique identification number. The 
first digit refers to the chapter in which tue proposition is first 
presented, and the remaining digits provide a unique identifier for 
each proposition. 
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, S.2 tOper tyiiey. the; diff^evm^ 'parents^ inform^ 

. % . tMrMff^^ of 
vedudeWd^ 

- ' "\ 'parenj^^^ They 

/: \ - ' \' ' 

$pr(S^:edu^^ hade 

'3ii tH'ffe)^e0^gi^ 
. ^ ; , . sdurdea 'df:\infomaHdm^fo leaM about their 

3i4 A 'More '£(duaat0'^pd^ relative to others, 
pukffhdre reHcp^e on printed materials 
from the adhbjpts* ^ . 
3.4.2 Leaa educated faxniliea, relative to othera, 
■ put more reliance: on information they glean 
from peraonql contacta, ''particulccrly ' 
contacta with achpol leraonnel. 

In brief, the propositions address' four issues; (a) the accumcy of 
parents/ information about their alternatives, (b) the number of 
. aourcee that parents used to learn about their alternatives^ (c) the 
aourcea parents actually used to ieam about their alternatives, and 
(d) their preferred aoi4rcea of information. 

Note that these propositions do not speak to the .quality of 
^ ,parentsV placement decisions. We cannot say that the programs 

parents pick for their children are any better or any worse than the 
programs that children would have been assigned to in traditional 
schools. We have no outcome measures to. use as standards for com- 
I pacing the Impact of parents^ decisions versus schools* decisions, 

^'i; ^ nor do we have a true experimental design that compares the outcomes 

T 

iERIC"';^..--../, •, . ; 5-0 • : 
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of randomly created, equivalent groups In choice and nd choice - * 
conditions. We are asking only a very basic question about the 
ability to inake decisions, any decij^lons. We therefore concentrate 
on the measurable facts that parents have about, their^ alternatives. 
It seems safe to- assume, and almost tautological to'say, that one 
cannot make informed decisions without accurate and timely informa- 
tion about ones choices; and when decisions are made 'without benefit 
or information, they are more random and less likely' to achieve one's 
goals, whatever these goals-may be. ■ 
Three measures of parent awareness are used in this section; 
Q38 measured awareness of the ghoice system, Q48 measured knowledge 
of the district's free transportation policy, and Q55B .measured 
knowledge of district'? transfer rules.''' Respondents also identified 
the sources of information they used to learn about the choice system 
(Q40), and they indicated which single source they found most useful 
(Q40B). And finally, the number of sources used was computed and used 
^as an index of information levels. " ^ 

Awareness of Alternatives 

Tables 3-5 show the percentages of parents in each survey and 
each group (old, now, and^nonvoucher control) that were aware of ' o 
(a) the existence of the choice system, (b) the availability of free 
transportation to nonneighborhood schools, and (c) families' transfer 
rights, respectively. 

Three trends are immediately apparent in these tables. First, - 
awarenese was higher mong voucher than nonvouaher parents. This is 
to be expected, since. voucher parents were subjected to a steady 
stream of communications about the choice system. Second » voucher 
parents^ information levels improved over time. Consider parents' 
information about free busing (Table 4) as an example. Every year 
between Year 1 and Year -3, a greater percentage of voucher parents ''^ 



1 

The exact wording of the items is shown in Appendix B. 
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. Tuble 3 

PARENTC* AWARE^ fHE-'CHOiCE SYSTEM: CQ38) 
(S^dedvCeUs iniiic^ had choices } 





1. Yiat r 




% vYeiir;.:3{' .5 


| ;;Teiir'5 ' 


ChlSquar^'.Vithln 
r CTroupi Acroee Teere 

, . (df;- 3) 




fcV;y a2;5X 




^{^i5iq/i|6^ 


113/269 ^ 


; X? • 314^585 
} p < ,601 


'K«W vbttchsr 

.vpaVwtfJ 


?9/2<i2 \ i 






38i:3i* V 


X^ • ^"•316 

;P'<^6pi 


' * - ' ' " 

'Nonvoucher 
''""'pirente^ _ . 
(ciimtrpiey ; 




1 35/72 


\ ipi/i34vj 


^^^3/269^1 


' - 33.593 

■ . P ;001 


'Chl^ tquire'betvten 
groupf vlthin 
yeera (df! •! 2) • 


^xr>i?a6i;242 


• "154^^87 
p < •001 


« 63;i2l{ 
p < •001 : 


:X''--3^181 
^ne 
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Table 4 



PARENTS! AWARENESSv^OF FREE. TRANSPORTATION TO 
, NONNEiamORHOOp/S^^ (QASy ' ^ 

(Shaded V cells indicate parents had chpicer) 



Parent 

Croup 


. Year i 


Year 2 


- Year 3 


Year 5 


Chi Square Within 
Groups Across Years 
(df « 3) 


Old voucher 
parenta 








^0 


X^'« 42^10 
p < •OOl 


New voucher ' 
parents 


48/99 \ , 








- 62^788 
p < •OOl 


Nonvoucher 
parent* 
(contrbla) 


48^9Xv^' 

43/88 


38.9X ; 


- 47!8X : 
64/134 


:fe§7/267|? 


X^ - 7^273 . 
p < ^06^ 


Chi aquare between 
groupa within 
yeara (df - 2) 


X - ^Mt\>r 

p < -or...^;. 


r X^ -'34 •06 

X't/< •boi 


X^ - 68 •19 

p <v.ooi 


X^ - 3'5.67 

p*< •oor 





'#1 
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Table 5 % , 

PARENTS' AWARKIESS OF THEIR RIGHTS TO TRANSFER CHILDREN 
BETWEEN SCHOOLS CQ55B) 

(Shaded cells indicate parents had choice) 



Parent 

Group 


Year -^1 


Year 2 


Year 3 • 


Year 5 


Chi Square Within 
Groups Acroas Years 

/ (df « 3). 


Old voucher 
parents 






'>?SSifl06/156^f5 




X^ - 40.79 
p < .001 


New voucher 
parents 


26, 5X [ 
, 6«/2«2 1 








X^ - 115.89 
p < .001 


Nonvoucher 
parents 
(controls) 




17/55 


67,5% 1 

5V80 1 

-I 




X^ - 11.06 
p < .005 


Chi square between 
groups within ^ 
years (dit • 2) 


- 51.26 

p <%poi 


X^ - «2.79 
p < .001 


X^ - 33,51 
p < .001 







became aware of the free busing provision. In contrast, the informa- 
tion levels of parents" in the nonvoucher catchment area — the control 
group families — did not improve over time. Third, the acaicfaay of 
parents,^ information about the schools fell sharply in Year 5, when 
the voucher School yninisohool program was supplanted by a limited 
open enrollment plan. Year 5 represents a clear break in the trends 
<that began in Yiear 1. , , . 

At any given time, some groups^ of parents were better informed 
than others, and it is important to understand where information 
levels were the lowest, so that these groups can be targeted for 
extrai attention in information campaigns. Table 6 shows how aware- 
ness of the choice system, knowledge of free busing, and knowledge of 
transfer policies were related to parents* ethnicity, education, 
income, occupational status, "alienation," and aspirations and 
expectations for their children. Again, the patterns are remarkably 
consistent. 

6 Parents* expectations for their children were related 
to all three kinds of information. The more years of 

^3 



.. - Table 6 

PERCENTAGES AND- FREQU^JCY- DISTRIBUTIONS 
5F^lNFb»IED,:PARmS 



Parent * 
Characteristic 


Existence of 
^Alternatives 
(Q38) 


' Availability 
' of Free 
^Transportation 
; (Q48) ' 


Part^nts* Rights 
; to Transfer 
'Children 
(Q55B) 


Ethnicity 
Angio 
Black 

Other . - ' 

Meadcanr^Aaerican 
■(Rigiishririt 

Mexican-^iericati , 
(Spanish -int%rviev)* 


p < .001 
76%^ 799 

75% . . 258:: 
63Z . 228 

69% 836 

63Z 260 


60% 583 

;i'63% 200 ; 

59% ,^ , 191^ 
; 62% 647 
68% 241 


:p~ < . 001 

51%^ (398)^ 
50% ' (129)- 
51% (125) 

50% (478) 

68% (180) 


Ed uc At! ion 
Less than high school 
•High school 'diploma 
More than high schdol 


p < «001 
.66%* (1217) 
76% ' ' . (645) 
79% • (517) 


61% 966 
- 64% 505 
63% " 390 


52t ' 731 
'51% 322 
54% 254 


Incoma ' 
< $7499 

$7500-39999 
' $10,000-$1A,999 
> $15,000 


p < .OOt " , 
67%* * 768 
71% ' 397 
78% ^.672 
71% 415 


i2% 612 
66% 323 
• 63% . 510 
->9%. 32^ 


|52%' 469 
^3% 234 
54% 370 
48% 166 


Alienation 
tow 
Higli 


72%,^ 1258 
70% 1125 


p < .04 
64%? 1015 
60% 850 


53% 679 . 
51% 632 


Aspirations for Child 
Some high school 
High school diploma 
Some college 
College graduate 
Postgradjuate • 


p < .001 
65%* 22 ^ 
67% . 551 
74% 374 
73% 1.015 
78% 270 


p <.001 
59%* 17 
57% 417 
67% 302 
64% 798 
72% 227 


56% 14 
50% 299 
58% . 226 
55% 548 
53% 145 


Expectations for Child 

Some high school 
High^school ^diploma 


p < .QOl 
64%* 91 
69% „ 92? 
78% 341 
75% 632 
86% 125 


p < .001 
62%* . 73 
61% 720 


p < .03 , 
52%* ^ '58 
51% 507 


Some college 
College graduate 
Postgraduate 


65% 266 
66% 511 
70% 94 / 


. 57% 181 
58% 349 
52% 63 



*Indicates significance level of chi square test. 



•education they expeated their children to attain, the 
more Informed they were* 

o With regard to aapi^tiom^ the same relationships hold 
for two of the three itiformatlon items. The more 
education parents wanted their children to attain, 
^ ' the more informed they were about the choice system 

(Q38) and the availability of free transportation (Q48,). 

o Alienation was negatively related to information levels. 
Highly alienated people tended to be less informer", but 
the differences were small and in only one area (Q<3, 
transportation) were they statistically significant 

o Education and income were positively related to aware- ^ 
ness of the choice system (Q38) but not to information 
about busing (Q48) or transfer rights (Q55B)'. 

o Ethnicity yas related to awareness. of the system (Q38) 
^but nothing else. Anglos and blacks tended to be the 
most aware of the choice system* ' 

All of these factors — ethnicity, education, income, alienation, 
aspirations, and expectations-rare intercorrelated. Trying to deter-* 
mine the. unique contribution of each factor (i.e., each independent 
variable) is difficult because of multicollnearlty problems. But 
taken together, the pattern of findings suggests that, where informa- 
tion levels were related to family background, socially advantaged 
families were better informed. 



The one exception was that non-English-speaking Mexican-Americans 
were apparently , much more informed than others abbut their transfer 
rights. This may indeed have been the case, or it may be that this 
is a spurious finding (the proverbial ^one-in-twenty error) or an arti- 
fact of the wording of the Spanish language form of the questionnaire 
or the way in which these respondents were Interviewed. One thing 
that suggests that the finding Is spurious is that the' percentage of 
peo ple who were a ware of the choic^ system was lower than the percent- 
age who knew about the district *¥1fules. ^Tlifs~lLs iTlogical,^^ 
general knowledge of the choice system should be higher than knowledge 
about specific rules, and, in fact, this was the case in every other 
ethnic category. 



In sum, the survey data seem to suggest four conclxxslons: First, 
awareness was higher- among voucher .than nonvoucher parents. Second, 
as predicted by Proposition 3*2, Voucher parents* Information levels 
improved over tixte. Third, the accuracy of parents* Infjormatlon about 
the schools deteriorated sharply when who voucher choice system was 

supplanted by a dlstrlct-^wlde open enrollment system. And finally, 

^ 1^ ' ) ^ 

as predicted by Proposition 3*1, socially advantaged families— that Is, 
the better educated, higher Income, non-Mexican-American respondents — 
were generally better Informed about the voucher choice system. 

" • ' - • • - *• 

Sources of Intormatlop ^ 

* ^ - " * 

We have seen that disadvantaged families \eamed about school - 
policies, but they .did so at a slower rate than others. Thls^may be 
.explained, in part, by the nature of the information networks that 
ti^ Alinn Rock parents together with each other and the schools. 
This subsection of the report describes the number and nature of the 
information networks that different groups of parents used, to learn 
about the schools. 

The discussion is limited to households that had choices. This 
includes: (a) all households in the "old voucher" sample, (b) all 
households in the "new voucher" catchment area except those Interviewed 
in Year 1 before the group entered the voucher system, and (e) all 
families interviewed in Year 5, when everyone in the district was 
eligible for the open enrollment plan. Furthermore, the feample has 
been restricted to respondents who were aware of the choice- system. 
This is logically necessary, because it makes no sense to ask people 
where they learned about something that they say they know nothing 
about. Altogether, the subsamples used in this subsection represent 
about 55 percent (2046/2725) of all the parents who were surveyed 
between Years 1 and 5. - * 

Fifst, we consider the mariber of sources of information that 
different groups of parents used. Next, we consider their exposure 
to variovB sources of information, and finally we describe their 
reported preferences among different information sources. 
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Nuabe / r of Sources. 

" ' ' ■"■nil I ■ ■■ ^ 

The average aware parent used four 4if ferent sources of informa- 
tion to learn about the Alum Rock choice system^ (X « 4.07^ SD + 2*A4)i ' 
but the nt^ber of sources varied with ethnicity and education. Table 
7 shows that Anglos and more educated respondents had access to more 
sources of Information. This explains, in part, why these groups 
were generally better informed; 

Both education and ethnicity appear to be Important explanations 
of parents' information sources, but these two background variables are 
interrelated, A further analysis shows that parents' education, rather 
than ethnicity^ "explains" most of the variance in the number of informa- 
tipn sources parents used. Table 8 shows the mean number of information 
sources used by diffei^ent ethnic and education groups. 

Table 7 

MEAN NUMBER OF INFORMATION SOURCES USED BY AWARE PARENTS, 
PRESENTED ACCORDING TO ETHNICITY AND EDUCATION 



Parent 
Characteristic 








ANOVA Summary 


tKean 


SD 


,n 


Source 




df 


F 


P 


Ethnicity 


















Anglo 


4.34 


2.53 


664 


Total 


- 12129.73 


2043 


5.94 




Black 


3.80 


2.26 


2Z3 


. Ethnicity 


131.54 


0 4 


5.59 


.001 


Other 


4.10 


2.65 


201 


Error 


11998.20 


2039 






Mexican- American 
(English interview) 


4.10 


2.34 


702 












Mexican-American 
(Spanish Interview) 


0 

3.49 


2.35 


244 












Education 


















Lesa than high school 


3.93 


2.40 1074 


Total 


12056.92* 


5041 


5.93 ' 




High school diploma 


4.10 


2.40 


547 


Education 


64.72 


2 


5.48 


.005 


So«e college 


4.39 


2.54 


421 


Error 


12032.20 


2030 







• • Table 8 

MEAN NUMBER OF INFORMATION' SOURCES PRESENTED ACCORDING TO PARENTS' 
EDUCATION AND ETHNICITY,. INCLUDING, ALL AWARE PARENTS IN 
TREATMENT CONDITION 





Ethnicity 


t 

bU Ui. Cl b JL V 11 


* 


Anglo 


Black 


Other 


Mexic an-Anef ic an 
(English Interview) 


Mexican-American 
(Spanish Interview) 


Less than 
hlghi.school' 


X 

SD 
n 


4712^'^ 
(2-45) 
244 


3.88 
(2^31) 
64 


4*16 
(2-55) 
99 


4.01 
(2.36) 
468 


3.45 
. (2-35) 
217 


nxgn scnool ^ 
diploma 


X 

SD 

n 


. 4;3l . 
(2-53) 
243 


3.51 
(2-15) 
80 


3.74 • 
(2-77) 
46 


4,25 
(2-16) 
157 


3.57 ' 
(2.36) 
21 


Some college 


X 

SD 

n 


4,59 
(2.60) 
196 ' 


4.00 
(2.32) 

^ 89 


4.33 ■ 
(2-72) 
55 


4.34 
(2-53) 


5.00 
(2-65) 
5 


Spurce 




d£ 




MS 


F 


P 


Total 




2039 




5.88 






Ethnicity 




4 




5.11 


0.87 


ns 


Education 




" 2 




20*29 


.3.46 


'.03 


Ethnicity and 
education 




8 




4.71 


0.80 


ns 


Error 




2025 




5.87- 


000 





Exposure to Different Sources ' 

To determine how aware parents learned about the Alum Rock choice 
system, respondents were asked lo Identify which of eleven sources they 
had used. The results are summar-Jzed In Table 9. School piibliQationa 
were the most frequently used source of Information, and over half of 
the aware parents had talked with teachers or principals. Formal meet- 
ings-— Z^i4 meetings^ aahool hoard meetings^ and special parent meetings 
provided information to relatively few people — never more than a third 
of the aware parents. Newspaper articles reached about one- third of 
the families, but radio and TV coverage of the Alum Rock demonstration 
reached only one in ten households. 
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. Table 9 

AWARE PARENTS' EXPOSURE TO DIFFERENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE ALUM ROCK CHOICE SYSTEM 



Information Source 


Frequency of Use 
(Percent) 


Rank 


Official scnoal publications about 






(•lie %»iiuxv«c o ys> ccui V 




X 


Special school bulletins' ^ 


60, -5 


2 


Radio-TV. 


' 15.3 


■ 10 


Newspaper articles 


33.2 


6.5 


PTA meetings 


27.3 


8.5 


Special parent meetings 


33.6 


6.5 


School board meetings 


10.3 


11 


Talks with teachers and principals 


53.1 


3 


Talks with parent. counselors 


45.2 


4 


Talks with friends and neighbors 


43.0 


5 


Talks with children 


27.8 


8.5 



Preferred Sources of Information 

Three sources were most frequently mentioned when parents weye 
asked to name the single "best source of Information about the ^schools 
(Q40B). About 30 percent listed school pubHcationa ^ whereas 22 perr 
cent mentioned parent aotmaetora and another 22 percent mentioned 
t'eachera andj^ncipaVs as their best sources of Information. 

Preferences for one or another source of Information were related 
to ethnicity and educational background. Table 10 shows that, respon- 
dents who had more than a high school education preferred school 
publications and talks with teachers more than others, did, whereas 
less educated parents preferred parent counselors more. Table 11 
shows that Anglos used school publications more than other ethnic 
groups did, especially MexTcan-Afierlcans Interviewed In Spanish. 
Supposedly, all school publications were available In Spanish, but 
this may not have been the case. An alternative explanation Is that 
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Table 10 . 

AWARE PARENTS' PREFERRED SOURCES OF INFORMATION (Q40B) 
PRESENTED ACCORDING TO PARENTS' EDUCATION (EDUC3) 



1» 


> 








Education 




. Less than 






Source 


High School 


High School 


Some College 


School publications 


29.7% 


30.1% 


35.0% 




251 


121 


109 


Cotinselors ^ 


23.7% 


24.1% 


16.4% 




200 


97 


51 


Teachers 


20.1% 


^ 20.9% 


- 26.7% 




170 


84 


83 


'Other sources 


25:4% 


24.9% 


21.9% 




223 


; 100 


68 ^ 


NOTE: " 14.896, d£ 


« 6, p < .02. 
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Table 11 




* 



AWARE PARENTS' P^FERRED SOURCES OF INFORMATION (Q40B) 
■ •■- PRESENTED ACCORDING TO ETHNICITY 





Ethnicity 


Source 


Anglo 


Black 


Other 


Mexican-American 
(English Interview) 


Mexican-American 
(Spanish Interview) 


School 

publications 


34.4%° 
.176 


'30.6% 
56 


26.9% 
39 


31.7%- 
180 • 


20.5% 
31 


Counselors 


19.5% 


30.6% 


16.6% 


22.6% 


25.8% 




100- 


56 ^ 


' 24 


" 128 


39 


Teachers 


23.8% 


19*1% 


20.7% 


21.0% 


21.2% 




122 


35 


30 


119 


32 


.Other sources 


22.3% 


19.7% 


35.9% 


24.7% 


32.5% 




114 


36 


52 


140 


49 



NOTE: - 34.184, df - 12, p < .001. 
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literacy f rather than' language, was the factor that limited some uon- 
English-speaking Mexican-Americans* use of school ^publications* 
Blacks 9 although only a small sample, seemed to give more credence 
to parent counselors, and there were only siaall variations in the 
extent to vrtiich the different ethnic groups listed teachers as the > 
"best source" of information* 

) Further analysis showed that the relationship between ethnicity 
and preferred sources did not hold for more educated respondents* 
Among those witl^ more than a high school education, ethnicity was 
uni;elated to preferred information sources, and' in general this group 
put more credence in school publications and teachers than other 
groups did* 

^> 

Conclusions 

The four Alum Rock parent surveys contain data about parents' in- 
formation levels, their exposur^t to different sources of information, 
and their preferred stJurces of information* . The. results suggest the 
following conclusions: 

1* Awareness of the choice vsystem was higher among treatment 

group parents (i»e*, those who had choices) than among 
9^ control group parents* 

2* Treatment group parents' information levels Improved over, 
time, .as more parents became attere of the choice system and 
their options under the choice system* 

3* The accuracy of parents' information fell sharply In Year 5 
when the voucher system was^ replaced by an open enrollment 
system that permitted fewer choices* Year 5 represents a ^ 
kind of replicatlpn of the Year 1 situation; information 
levels returned to Year 1 baseline, and sonfe groups were 
better informed than others* 

4* Where family background factors were related to information 
levels, socially advantaged families were generally better 
informed than others* 

_ ,„67 , 



The average aware parent tised four different sources of ^ 
Information to learn about the Alum Rock choice system/ but 
Che nusiber of sources varied with ethnicity and education* 
Anglos and more educated respondents In other ethnic groups 
tended to have more sources of Information, but education — 
ratfeer than ethnicity-- appears to be the important factor* 
Avaxre parents* exposure to various sources of Information 
•ran from a high of 94 percent for official school publica^ 
Hon^ to a low of 10" percent for school hoard meeHnge, 
About half of the aware parents had talked over their choices « 
with parent counselors^ teachers^ or priheipals. Surprisingly, 
the mass media — radio-TV and newapapevs-^yaere used .relatively 
Infrequently* 

Aware parents were a^ked to Identify their single best source 
of Information about the schools, and the most frequently 
mentioned sources were school -puiblicu vwa (30 percent) , 
parent counselors (22 percent), and teachers and principals 
(22 percent)* The more educated the parents, the more likely 
they were to prefer school publications or talks with 
teachers; and conversely, the, less educated the parents, 
the more likely they were to prefer talkSi with parent 
counselors* This probably reflects, at least In part, the 
parent counselors* tendency to concentrate on the families 
that needed the most help, the less educated parents who 
had troubles with the official school publications and shied 
away from formal meetings with teachers and principals* 
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IV. DETEBIilNANTS OF PARENTS* PROGRAM CHOICES 

We begin with the assumption that parents * choices among alterna- 
tive schools .(or at least types of schools) are Important, because 
schools can make a differgnce in children's behavior ^nd life chances. 
Debates about the effects^of racial and social class isolatxon, ability 
grouping, aptitude-treatment interactions, and ti.a affects cf classroom 
organization are all predicated upon the common assumption that <Jif- 
fer^nt kinds of schools have different kinds of effete ts on children. 
If one accepts this assumption, it fallows that one must be concerned^ 
about what kinds of children receive what^ kinds of instruction when 
"parents Ttave^equaircc^^ It is therefore important that 

we understand why parents choose the schools they choose for their 
-^hiJLdrenv — This~ls-thfc±ssue-we-shatfc^ clTapters„l__ 
what deternttnea -pccrenta ^ choiae of alaaarooms when they hocv^ equal 
coat ^alternatives? 

- -One-way-of— conceptuaiizing-i:he-T>racess"of^chowi^^^ school is 
to assume that parents weight each of the attributes of the alterna- 
tive programs and then arrive at some ovaerall rating of each program. 
The program with the highest global rating is their first choice, the 
program with the next highest rating is their "second choice, and so 
on. Discovering how parents weight the different. features of alterna- 
tive schools is one objective of this research. Presumably, different 
groups of parents look for different things when they choose schcols. 
We are interested not' only in learning how parents > in general, choose 
schools, but also In identifying important differences in .the way 
various groups of parents choose schools « 

We have two kinds of data about the way parents choose schools. 
First, we have parents' self-reports of what they looked for when they 
chose programs for their children. Second, we can infer certain 
things from the pattern of placement decisions that parents made for 
their children. The analysis is guided by certain theoretical ideas, 
which are summarized at the beginning of edch of the following sub- 
sections. These four subsections make these arguments: 



!• Scliooi location is the major determinant of parents program 
cKoicea, especially at the outset of the choice system or when young 
students are Invqlve^^^ . ^ . ^ 

2. NoiiinStructional factors, are more Important than curriculum 
issues when parents choose. schools, but to the extent that instruc- 
tional arrang^ehts ate Important, three factors seem to prevail: 
(a) broadness of currlcfilum content, (ti) content acceptability, and 
(c) ciassrppm "perm^ 

.3. Parents* program choices result in nonrandom clusterings of 
students .according to f and.iy backgroiind ^f actors like, income, education 
\ and attitude^^^^ , 

^4-^^ — Eafents^i^pro>gram^chpices-are— at least in part, 

by their childrjsafing valaes; they choose schools that reinforce their 
values, and these values tend to var y with family background* 

' Propositions About the Location of Alternatives 

The geographic location of the alternative programs undoubtedly 
influences parents* choice of schools for their children* Picking a 
nonneighborhood school may raise certain problems, including increased 
, transportation costs and worries about travel safety. District 
policies (e.g., free busing) can reduce transportation costs, but it 
is more difficult to redupe the other worries that arise when students 
attend nonneighborhood schools. 

The Importance of school location in placement decisions has 
been observed before. Jerdee and Rosen (1973), for instance, found 
in their decision simulations that, for Anglo parents, a 45_minute ^ 
bus ride was a more Important considextation^han either the ethnic 
mix of the student— body^'oF^ST'ln^^ arrangement. Similarly, 

inderman (1972), and Weinstein and Geisel (1962), in their studies 
of black parents' decisions in southern "freedom of choice" districts, 
found evidence that school location was the predominant factor in 
placement decisions, although cognitive distortion of the distances 
to black and white schools apparently occurred in many cases. 



In designing the standards for the first voucher demonstration, 
the Center for the Study of Public Policy (1970, p. 59) anticipated 
that school location would be the dominant factor In placement 
decisions, at least In the §arly stages of the demonstration. They 
argued that this would merely reflect parents' Initial Inability to 
see significant differences among the different schools (see-Jencks, 
1971, pp. 10988-10989). 

The next three propositions summarize our predictions about the 
effects of school location on parents' placement decisions: , 

4.1 Even when schools provide free transportation for 
ohildren who attend, nonneighborhood schools^ the 
geographia location of -tiie altema.tive schools is 
the single most important factor in parents ^ place- 
ment decisions. 

4.'2 The more highly differentiated the alternative 

schools^ the less important the geographic location 
of the sc}iools in parents ' placement decisions. 

4.3 ~The -older~the~ahirld^ the less important school 

location in determining parents^ placement decisions. 

Evidence; Locetlon 

The Center for the' Study of Public Policy (CSPP, 1970; Jencks, 
1971) argued that, a£ the outset of a voucher system,, parents would 
be unable to distinguish between different alternatives, and there- 
fore their school choices would be based largely on simplistic and 
educationally Irrelevant considerations like school location.''" The 
first two years of the Alum Rock voucher demonstration seemed to 



By labeling these factors as "educationally irrelevant," we 
are not saying that they are unimportant. They are extremely important 
to a parent who is comparing various alternative schools, but 'no theory 
of learning that we know of would say that the school location per se 
has an Impact on learning. ' ' 
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' follow the predicted pattern. Among old voucher parents, there was 
a: significant decline in the percentage- who thought that "for most 
parents^ how close a school is to home- Is the most Important reason 
for choosing a school for their children to attend" (Q55H).. Consis- 

• tent with this apparent shift in attitudes, the percentage of parents 
who chose nonneighborhpod schools for their children rose from 11 
percent in Year 1 to 18 .'percent in Year 2. Beginning with Year 3, 
the pattern was disrupted and it is -difficult to interpret the 

• attitudinal data on school location. Tn jthat year there was a marked 
increase, iti the. percentage of .old voucher parents' who thought that 
school location was the single mpst important factor in choosing 
programs.' . 

Table 12 traces parents' changing- attitudes toward school loca- 
tion^ and Table 13 s hows the , percent age_o,f_voucher„children -who- - - ~ 

__^§Pof te^TjL^ of the^ 

demonstration. The^e tables suggest three conclusions: First, the 

^nitial shifts in attitudes, and willingness, to seek out nonneighbor-^ 
hood schools suggest that over time parents came to understand and 
value the differences between the alternative minischools* This is 
consistent with the predictions of Jencks arid CSPP. Second, the 
datA for the new voucher parents are difficult to interpret. One 
possible explanation is that one of the new voucher schools was ^ 
particularly disliked, and therefore parents, who were trapped in 
this school before the voucher plan began, fled when they got the 
opportunity. Third, comparing Year 1 with Year 5, it appears that,, 
in general, school location was less important at the end of the 
demonstration, although this is true only of the "treatment" groups, 
the people who had accrued some experience with choosing schools. 
In sum, the evidence roughly approximates the predicted pattern. 

The importaijice of school location depended, in part, upon the 
age of- the child. The older the child, the less important school 
location- was, and the more* willing parents were to consider nonneigh- 
borhood schools for their children. The percentage of parents who 
thought that "school location is the single most important reason 
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Table 12 

PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO SAY SCHOOL LOCATION IS THE 
"SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR" IN SELECTING 
A SCHOOL (Q55H) 



Parent Group 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 5 


Chi Square Within 
Groups Across Years 
(df - 3) 


Old voucher parent o 


75.3% 


S9.5X 


81*4Z 


66 •9J; 


' X^ - 14.323 




452 


223 


127 


180 


p < .003 


New voucher parents 




69. 5Z 


7S.IX 


62*2X 


X^ - 14.335 




180 


408 ■ 


159 


179 


p < .003 


Nonvoucher parents 
(controls) 


72. 4X • 
126 


61 


70,9% 
95 


73.4% 
196 • 


^ X^ •\5.226 
ns 


Chi. square between 
groups within • 
survey year 
(df - 2) 


- 0^615 

s ns 


- 7.455 
p < .03 


- 4*429 

P < ai 


X^ - 8.017 ^ 
p < .02 





Table 13 

PERCENTAGE OF VOUCHER CHILDREN ATTENDING 
NOiraEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS (Q50) 



Y ■ • Parent Group 


Year 1 


Year 2 


' Year 3 


Year 5 ' 


Chi Square Within 
Groups Across Years 


i' Old voucher parents 


11.2% 
(55) 


18.^% 
(59) 


. 21. 8Z 
(34) 


12.4% 
(33) 


- 15-73 
df - 3 
p < .002 


^ New voucher parents 




24.25: 
(142) 


17. 3X 

(36) 


31. 5Z 
(90) 


.X^ - 15.73 
df - 2 
p < .002 


Nonvoucher parents 
: (Controls) 








11. 2Z 
(30) 




Chi square between 
t ^ groups within 
* * * survey year 
I (df « 2) 




X^ - 4.116 
df - 1 
p < .04 


- 1.395 
df - 1 

ns 


X^ - 47.594 
df - 2 
p < .001 





for^ choosing a school" was 76 percent for parents of qhildren 6 and 
7 years old, 73 percent for children 8 to 10, and 70 percent for 
children 11 and. over (x « 5.996, df « 2, p < .05; gamma « .08, p < .02) 
Parents' progran choices were congruent' with these attitudes toward 
school location. The older the child, the more likely the parents 
were to pick a nonneighborhood school. The percentage of children 
in nonheighborkood schools was 14 percent for children 6 to 7, 13 per- 
cent for children '8 to 10, and 25 percent for children over 10 
(X^ - 54.32, df « 2, p < .001). 

School ^ucation seems to be most Important vjhen parents have had 
little experience with choosing schools or they cannot distinguish 
hjstween the various alternatives avai lable to them. Lat in every 
group and every survey, the majority of parents agreed ^th the 
assertion that, "for most parents, school locatioji is the most 
iiopprtant reason for choosing a school." By -anyi-standard, school- 
location was an important determinant of parents' school chbices. 



Propositions About Curriculum Content and Classroom Organization 
A number of terms have been^ used to describe the differences 

0 

between classrooms: teacher-»centered or child-»centered, heterogeneous 
grouping or honogeneous (ability) grouping, "academic" or "practical," 
and more* recently "open" or "traditional."- Classroom typologies have 
been generated both on theoretical grounds (e.g., Barth, 1972) and 
empirical grounds '(e.g. , Barker et al., 1978)* 

In most parents' minds, classrooms probably vary in two basic 
ways: (a) curriculum content (what is taught), and (b) classroom 
organization- QioD the subject is taught). Moreover, these may be 
Independent factors In theory, but they are probably highly corre- 
lated in practice. Highly structured instructional programs probably 
tend to emphasize the 3Rs, whereas music, art, and social studies tend 
to receive more attention in less structured programs. Because those 
dimensions appear to be correlated, people tend to think in terms, of 
a single dimension, which mit^ht be labeled as "hard?-sof t . " The "hardL" 
subjects, which require convergent thinking, tend to be taught in more 
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structured, "hard" settings, whereas "soft" subjects, which require 
divergent thinking, tend to be emphasized In less structured; "soft" . 
settings. The major propositions about curriculum factors are as 
follows: 

4.4 On the wholes curriculum factcra are less important 
than noninstructional factors (e.g., ethnic/social 
composition of the school, the desire to keep siblings 

f together, location of the schools). 

4.5 Parents vary in the importance they place on class- 
room structure, and these preferences are corre-- 

back ground. 

Evidence : Curriculum Factors 



We have £hree pieces of evidence about the way parents' decisions 
were Influenced by curriculum variations In the alternative schools. 
First, parents In all three groups — old, new, and nonvoucher families — 
were more Interested In Influencing curriculum matters than any other 
area of 3ch;')ol decisionmaking (see Table 14). This Is congruent with 
the findings of the Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Education 
(Gallup, 1974). In this national survey, '64 percent of the parents 
of public school children said they wanted more information about 
schools; and when isked what kind of information, would be of particular 
interest, the most frequent answer was "information about the curric- 
ulum." Topics like "more information about my child," "information - 
about grading," and "information about how jjfrents can become involved 
in school activities" were ranked 10, 12, and 14, respectively, even 
though one might expect these issues to take precedence over curriculum 
concerns • ^ 

Second, an open-end question (Q4pR), which was used in the Year 2 
survey, asked voucher parents to explain their reasons for choosing 
particular minischools for their children. Only one-third of the 
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Table 14 

RESPONDENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT *IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



Percentage of Parents ' 
, Who Responded "Yes" to: 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 5 


Q36A. 


>> 

Do you think parents should 
be. able to help decide 
which teachers get hired or 
fired in their children's 
schbold? . 


37. 5% 
381 


49.2% 
482 


47.3% 
236 


45.8% 
379 ' 


Q36B. 


Should parents be able to 
decide whether a principal 
is hired or fired? 


53 4% 
542 


62.8% 
615 


61.3%- 
306 


54.5% 
451 


Q36C. 


And should parents be able 
to help decide. What, .should 
be taught in school? 


60.0% 

' 610 


68,6% 
" 672 ' 


79.2% 
316 


67.8% 

-561 


Q36D. 


Should they be able to 
help dacide how the school 
spends Its money? 


54.9% 
558 


61.2% 
600 


61,9% 
309 


• 65.6% 

'543 



parents mentioned anything to do with curriculiim, and this is using a 
generous definition of "curriculum." Table 15 presents the relevant 
data* It appears that curriculum factors, were less Important than 
other factors (e.g., school location) when it came to choosing taini- 
schools, but recall that these data were collected at the early stages 
of the voucher demonstration, and perhaps parents had not yet learned 
to distinguish between different schools. Curriculum matters may 
have become more Important criteria after parents gained experience 
in the voucher system. 

Third, all parents in Years 3 and 5 were asked to indicate 
preferences among competing^ curriculum, emphases (e.g*, teaching 3Rs 
only versus teaching a broad range of subjects)* Table 16 shows the 
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Table 15 



PAINTS' REPORTED REASONS FOR SELECTING SCHOOLS, 
FALL. 1973 (Q49R) 



Number and 
Percent of Parents 
Who Mentioned^: 



Program Attributes 



173 70.9% 



44 
46 



18.0% 
18.9% 



Location dose to home, no transportation 
problems* . 

Principal Is good, like the principal; teachers 
.good, cooperative, helpful* 

Good school, one of the best; like the staff 
there; well organized; 

.Friends go there, want to be with friends; 
child, siblings had gone there; was happy 
there and didn't want to change; child 
liked it there, more familiar -with ''it 

Program features: program suited child's 
interest; individualized instruction, 
independent learning; offers basics wanted, 
reading, 3Rs, languages; offers enrichment 
program; learn by doing; open activi4:y* 



75 



30.8% 



78 



32.0% 



Excludes 32 parents, 11.6 percent of sample, who said they had 
no choice about which school their child attended. • 



percentage of parents in Year 5 who . endorsed each of the curriculxim 
alternatives.^ 

A factor analysis of these seven items produced a three-factor 
solution, and the items that loaded heaviest on each factor were 
summed to provide indices of curriculum preferences. This provided 
three scores for each respondent: 



The data have been aggregated across survey years and treatment 
groups because subanalyses shower? no significant differences between 
groups or within groups across time. 
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.Table 16 

PARENTS* PR6FERENCES FOR AN IDEAL SCHOOL (Q135A-G), 
ALUM ROCK, YEAR 5 SAMPLE 



Question % f 



Q135A> What kind of school would you want It to be: 

A. A strict school where students were 

always well-behaved, or 62.7% 527 

B. A free-school where*lBtudents could act 

naturally.. 37. 3Z 313 

Q135B. A. A school where the students took only 
three subjects, readings writing, ^and 
arithmetic until they really learned 

them, or 1 50.3% 423 

B. A school where the students took a lot 

of different subjects every day such as 
foreign languages > current events, 

history, science, and health 49.7% 418 

Q135C. A.' A school where students concentrated on 

learning from books almost all the time, _ _ . 

or 63.4% 528 

B. A school where students spent a lot of 
time doing things like playing music, 
putting on Ischool plays, taking art 

classes or playitig sports.....^ > 36.6% 305 

Q135D. A. A school where the students spend a lot 

of time listening to their teacher, or 58.9% 492 

B. A school where the students spent a lot 
of time studying by themselves or in 

small groups 41.4% 343 

Q135E. A. A school where the teacher decided what ^ . 

the students should learn most of the 

time, or: 68.3% 573 

c 

B« A school where the students could choose 
what they wanted to learn most of the 

time 31.7% 266 

Q1^5F. A. A school where students take a lot of 
time learning about problems such as 
pollution, race relations, energy, 

world peace, or 64.7% 545 

B. A school where students didn^t spend 
much time on controversial problems 

like these 35.3% 297 

Q135G. A. A school where students learn practical., 
things they co-^ld use when they got 

out of school, or « 67.5% 566 

B. A school where students study academic 

subjects most of the time 32.5% * 273 
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!• A broadness index and C) measured preferences for 
broad curriculum content or narrow, 3Rs content. 

2. A subject matter controversy index (Q135F) measured 
tolerance or intolerance fur controversial subjects. 

3. A claasToom- permissiveness index (Q135A, D, and E) 
measured parents^ attitudes toward classroom structure. 

Each of the indices was crosstabulated by parents^ ethnicity, educa- 
tion, Income, occupational status, and aspirations and expectations 
for their children. The results are summarized in Table 17, and 
they suggest these conclusions: 

o The various ethnic groups varied in their attitudes 
"^foward^cuiSicu Anglos and English- 

speaking Mexican-Americans favored a broad curriculum 

— — content-|-whereas"Mexican-Americans~"who~were~±ttt<^^ 

in Spanish tended to favor anarrow^curriculum content . 

o The permissiveness index (labeled PINDEX3) appears 

to have measured attitudes toward children's obedience. 
The index is higjily correlated wlch another, more dfrect 
measure of attitudes toward obedience (Q29F) (gamma » .55, 
p < .001), and this provides some evidence of validity. 

d Parents* scores on the permissiveness index varied 
with education, ethnicity, and occupational status. 
Blacks, Anglos; and English-speaking Mexican-Americans 
tended to be more permissive than others. White- 
' collar workers tended to be more permissive than 
blue-collar workers, and parents who had more than a 
high school education were' more permissive than less 
educated parents. 

Parents* attitudes toward classroom "permissiveness" were corre- 
lated with ethnicity, education, and occupational sta':us; this implies 
that given the opportunity, different kinds of parents would choose 
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Table 17 



SUMMARY OF CHI-SQUARE STATISTICS FOR RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
FAMILY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND ^* 
CLASSROOM PREFERENCES 



Index 



Ethnicity 
(ETHS) 



Blue/White- 
Collar Household 
(RQ69A) 



Importance of 
Education Children's Obedience 
(EDUC3) ' (RQ297) 



(PINDEXl) 
broadness of 
curriculum 



p < .001 

Anglos and English- 
speaking Mexicans- 
Americans liked 1>road 
curriculum content* 
Mexican-Americans 
interviewed in 
Spanish wanted 
narrow content. 



(PINDEX2) 
controversy 



of curric- 
ulum subject 
matter 



ns 



(PINDEX3^)~^ 
classroom 
permissive- 
ness 



p-<-v001 

Blacks ^nd English- 
speaking Mexican- 
Americans had . 
highetift permissive- 
ness scores » whereas 



-p-c— ,09- 



705- 



-•-026- 



W hit e-collar 
workers had 
higher permissive 
scores than blue-' 
collar workers • 



Mexican-Americans, 
interviewed in- 
Spanish had lowest 
permissive scores. 
Anglos fell in 
between • 



More educat2d Parents_who_empha!: 
parents had sized obedience 
higher permis- (Q29F) scored low 
' siveness scores on the permissive- 

than _parent8___ne8s_index. 

with less than 
a high school 
education. ' 



lifferent kinds of schl)ols for their children. The Alum Rock survey 
data provide a direct test of this implication, and the Mamaroneck 
and Minneapolis survey data allow us to test the generalizability 
of this proposition* 

Propnsitions About Parents* Classroom Choices 



4.6 Parents^ free' choices among diverse alternative 
programs will result in statistically nonrdndom 
clusterings of children according to social 
xikground factors. 
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In all three family choice systems, parents* classroom selections 
resulted In a nonrandom clustering of children according to family 
background factors such as parents' Income, education, religion, and 
occupational status*^ 

To permit comparisons with other school systems, the character- 
istics of Alum Roctc families who chose open or traditional classrooms 
are summarized In Table 18« These data suggest that children In open 
classrooms came from families that were relatively more likely to be 
white-collar workers, non-Mexlcan-Amerlcan, higher Income, and higher 
occupational status* The same pattern occurred In the suburban New, 
York mlnlschool system. The data In Table 19 show that open classrooms 
tended to draw children from relatively wealthier, higher occupational 
status homes; and school choices were related to religion, whereas In 
Alum Rock they were related to language used In the home* 

Finally, the Minneapolis SEA data reinforce our conclusions that 
children from relatively advantaged families are overrepresented In 
open classropms* Parents' education, as reported In a 1974-1975 
parent survey, provided a proxy measure of social class* According 
to these data, 91 percent of the children In open classrooms had at 



least one parent who was a college graduate, whereas the comparable 
figure for children In traditional classrooms- was 71 percent (x ^ 
27,56, df =» 3, p < .001). 

•t 

A dissertation by Terr'ell (1974) provides additional evidence. 
His analysis of SEA school record data showed that (a) fathers- of 
children In open classrooms were significantly higher In occupational 
status than fathers of children In traditional classrooms; (b) stu-* 
dents in open classrooms scored higher^ than those In traditional 
classrooms on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, the Gates- 
McGlnlte Reading Test, and the Modern, Mathematics Supplement to the 
Iowa Basic Skills Tests; and (c) children in open classrooms had 
significantly higher absenteeism rates than children in traditional 
* classrooms. Terrell concluded that "Based on the findings of this 



1 ^ • * 

Appendix D provides an analysis of the degree to which Alum Rock 

schools and minlschool programs were segregated by ethnicity /race and 

sex. A 
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Table 18 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS CHOOSING OPEN AND 
TRADITIdKAL CLASSROOMS IN ALUM ROCK SAMPLE 



Type of Classroom 
— : ^ 

Parent Characteristic - * Traditional " Open P 



Family income: percent over $15,000 


40%* 


(83) 


64% 


(29) 


.01 


Education: percent attended 
college 


18% 


. (40) 


30% 


(16) 


.04 


Adpirations: percent who want college 
education for child 


73% 


(157) 


82% 


(44) 


np 


Expectations^ percent who expect child . 
to attain a college education • 


50% 


(103) 


60% 


<32)~^ 


ns 


.Speak other than English in home 


39% 


(SA). 


15% 


(8) 


.01 


Occupation: percent blue-6ollar 


71% 


(139) 


55%,^(29l 
L_ 


.03 



^ote that in this and all other tables that present dichotomcas 
data, only one percentage and associated' cell frequency is presented. 
This permits parsimony In presentatiom and discussion, and/ho informa*' 
tion is lost. The unreported percentage at. J cell frequency can be 
inferred easily* For example, in the' table above, 83 parents, 40 per- 
cent-of the sample, had incomes over $15,000, so ve can infer that 
60 percent, or 125, had incomes of $15,000 or less. The unreported 
cell frequency is computed as: •4N « 83, therefore N « 208; and 
(.6) (208) - 125. 



study it can be implied that there is a relationship between alter- 
native education programs and the kind of student who chooses to atr 
tend them* Higher achievers tend to choose schools which are less 
structured,' such as the Open School* Lower' achievers tend to choose 
schools which are more structured • . • and have a more traditional 
background, as evidenced' by the fact that they missed fewer days from 
school o • • • The students who choose the less structured programs 
are qsually from homes with parents who have high professional occu- 
pations or backgrounds*" 

The patterns from the three sites were remarkably consistent,^ 

given that the districts were very different in terms of demographics 

f 

and alternative school arrangements. In all three districts, allowing 
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■ Table 19. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS CHOOSING OPEN AND TRADITIONAL 
CMSSROOMS IN llAMARONECK SAMPLE 



Type of _Classroom 



Parent Characteristic 



Traditiona^I Open 



Family income; percent over 
$15,000 - 

Education: percent attended' 
college 



80% (380)- 85% (228) .09 
86% (408) 93% (248) ,008\ 



-^Aspirations:— percent- who-want 

college education for child 

Expectations: percent who expect 
child to attain a college 



97% (457) 100% (263) .04 





education 


94% 


(440) 


99% 


(263) 


.0009 




Occupation: percent blue-collar 


19% 


(90) 


13% 


(34) 


.01 


tli- [ 


Religion: percent Catholic 


45% 


(201) 


34% 


v38)| 






Jewish 


26% 


(118) 


42% 




.0001 




Protestant 


29% 


(129) 


24% 


(61); 





parents to 2hoose schools resulted in nonrandoir classroom groupings. 
"Open** classrooms and "traditional," self-contained classrooms were 
available in all three districts, and this provldas a good basis for 
cross-r?istrict comparisons. In every caae^ open alassvooms tended to 
attrdcat children frm higher sooioeaonomia status homes. The luestiqn 
is, How do we explain the consistent link between family background 
and preferences for certain kinds of classrooms? Parents* childrearing 
values may be an important mediating factor, and this is the issue v;e 
examine next. ^ 



Parents' social backgrounds — their occupational status and educa- 
tion in particular — lead to certain childrearing^ values, and these 
vSues^ infiueFce^ choices. This is not to say that the 
characteristics of individual children are irrelevant; parents do 
cons id(Br these factors, and they may choose one kind of program, for 
one child and another kind of program for a second child. ^ But it is 
also true that there are some consistent preferences or values oper- 
;ating7= — : — " - - - - ^ ^ _ . 

Of course, people's preSerences vary with the times , and prefer- 
ences tend to vary cyclically between highly structured ("hard") and 
••permissive" (••soft") approaches. Childrearing practices — like 
parents* preferences for different types of schools — tend to shift 
across time, and Urie Brof^enbrenner (1958) has shovm that middie- 
class parents are the first to shifts There are at least three 
tenable explanations for this finding: 

1. Bronfenbrenner attributes this to middle-class families' | 
greater exposure to "experts*" opinions about how to raise children, 
but why experts keep changing their opinions is unclear. Unfortunately, 
Bronfenbrenner may. have maSe an unwarranted, causal inference.. Middle- 
class families may lead in childrearing value changes, and they m^ . 
have more information- about experts* opinions; but both of these 
observations may reflect another fact, i^e*, 

2. Perhaps middle-class families are more attuned to long-term 
variations in the economy and hence they may tend to shift their 
childrearing practices and their school preferences to emphasize, the 
skills that they believe are in demand. According to this view, when 
^bs are plentiful, the emphasis will be on "developing the complete 

,P§?son," affective education,. and„the like When times are rough, 

the emp hasis is on develo ping salable__skills for a competitive market. 

3. Perhaps changes in childrearing values result for a kind of 
educational dialectic. That is,, changes are cyclical because an 
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Idea comes Into fashion, it is implemented and then carried to 
excess, which creates a demand for movement in the opposite direction, 
which eventually leads to overcorrection, which leads to a move in 
the other direction, and sc on. It is easy for schools to fall inUo a 
cycle of fads because anything that looks "new" or "innovative" seems 
to raise outcomes somewhat (or at the very minimum it raises satis- 
faction with the schools) . These changes are probably due in large 
part to Hawthdfine effects, i.eT, novelty motivates people to produce 
more or to try harder. According to tbis- argument, changing instruc- 
tional methods is a viable motivational strategy, and schools can ^ 
rely-upon"th±s strategy~to~~produce short-term gains (if not in achieve- 
ment, at least in satisfaction). . Middle-clas_s parjants,, Jb.eing better 
"plugged into" school information networks, will be the first to see 
shifts in educational values, and they will be the first to change 

7 

their childrearing practices to emphasize the skills that will lead 
to "success" in school^ as defined by the emerging standards. 

All three of these theories — Bronfanbrenner's "expert opinion" 
argument, the adjustment to economic conditions argimient, and the 
cyclical fad argument — lead to similar conclusions: namely, the 
content emphases and approaches that schools use (and parents adopt 
^n their childrearing) shift cycli'^allyy and middle-class families 
will be the first to shift. We have no data with which to prove or 
disprove any of these alternative hypotheses. The yalue changes in 
question happen slowly over time, and certainly require more than the 
five years to demonstrate. Of more immediate interest are current 
childrearing values that might explain parents ^program choices in 
Alum Rock, Minneapolis, and Mamaroneck. 

Against the Continuous process of cyclical change, one can detect 
some buable, relative differences between the childrearing practices 
of working and middle-class^ parents. ,^e lvin Kohn (19 69) hits theorized 
that middle-class parents emphasize children's independence axxA imag- 
ination (creativity), whereas working-class parents put more 'emphasis 
on children's obedience and respect for external authority (polite- 
ness). This, according to Kohn, is because parents want "success" 



for their uhildrea, and their own occupational experience (and corre- 
lated social background) has taught them that certain behaviors lead 
to "success." Working-class occupations usually involve highly 
routinlzed work that can be supervised clor^ly, and obeying authority 
: leads to job^ security* In contrast, most middle-class occupations 
cannot be routinized,, and they require the worker to make decisions 
under conditions of uncertainty. Imagination and independence are 
valuable traits^ in these jobs* Kohn's tueory suggests that parents 
pass on their values to their children, so that the children become 

xequipped-to-operate in fhe-same-social milieu-as- their-parentsv — This^ 

helps eacpXaifn why cfiildren tend~to acquire the same social: position 
^inadulthood that their parents held* ; 

OQcncpatioriy specifically "job structure," according to Kohn, is' 
the important mediator of differences between working-class and^ 
^middle-class families' values* But Kohn' s own evidence (Chapter 11), 
as well as more recent evidence reported by Wright and Wright (1976) • 
and Bridge et al* (1976), seems to indicate that parents' education 
accounts for more of t$he variance in values than occupation does* 

Childrearing values vary with social class, and so does the 
degree of task specialization between mothers and fatht;i:s* Working- 
class mothers and fathers cend to have more distinctly different 
roles than do middle- class mothers and fathers* The degree of task 
specialization also tends to vary across cultures, and it appears 
that the more economically developed the society, the less specializa- 
tion occurs (Barry et al., 1W7, 1959). Task specialization is probably 
less common in the United States than in most other countries, but 
still there are apparent differences 5n the division of labor within 
working-class and middle-class families. Who makes schooling decisions 
in a family may vary with social class, as well as the sex of the 
child in question, but on the whole, school decisions, like other 
child care functions, probably fall most often to mothers. 

The .way childrearing values accrue ^rom^social and occupational 
experience is an important Issue, and one that has Implications for 
our understanding of the way parents choose schools in alternative 
education systems. The tollowing propositions seem tenable: 



4. 7 Relative to middle^Qlaaa parents^ working-Qlass 
parentage probably more likely to emphasize 
children's obedienae and respect for authority 
(politeness). In contraaty middle-ctass families 
ore probably more likely to encourage creativity 
(imagination) and reliance on internally set 
standards (independence). 

4.8 As a consequence of the influence identified in 
4.7 y we would expect to find that, when both 
open and- traditional classroom are available ^ 
middle-class oKildren will be overrepresented 
in less structuredy open classrooms; and 
working-- class children wilVbe overrepresented 
in more structured^ traditional classrooms. 

4.9 In generaly mothers are more often the principal 
decisionmakers in matters of schooling^ although 
there is more joint decieionmakirig in middles- 
class homes them in working^-class homes. Moreover y 
working-class fathers may be more interested in 
the education of their male children than their 
female children. Therefore y in explaining parents^ 
involvement in choosing schools y we predict a 
three-way interaction between the sex of the 
parenty the sex of the childy and the educational 
background or social class of the family. 

Evidence; Chlldr earning Values 

Family background characteristics predict parents' choice of 
schools, where alternative schools are defined In terms of classroom 
structure; and chlldrearlng values may mediate the effects of backr- 
ground on school choice. The evidence for this proposition Is sub- 
stantial. First, parents' chlldrearlng values vary with education 
and other background characteristics; and second, piirents who choose 
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open classrooms hold different va7i.ues than parents" who choose tradi- 
tional classrooms. ^ A third, and more speculative conclusion, is* 
that mothers are most often the chief decisionmakers in matters of 
schooling, but there is also a complex Interaction between patents' 
sex, the child's sex, and the family's social class or educational 
background. Less educated fathers seem to be more Interested ±n the 
education of their sons than their daughters. 

Values and Educational Background 

The. evidence for the first conclusion comes from the Year 5 
Alum Rock survey and, the Mamaroneck survey. Both survev.q included 
the instrumental values subscale of the Rokeach (1973, 1967) Value 
Survey. Table 20 shows the median rankings of the 18 values grouped 
according to Al im Rock parents' years of schooling. The importance 
of six values increased mondtonlcally^ with education. These were: 
independent (3.6), imaginative (2.7), intellectual (2.5), logical 
(i.7), responsible (1.4), and self-controlled (1.4). The importance, 
of four values decreased with education: clean (4.4), obedient (3.1), 
cheerful (1.5). and forgiving (1.1). 

Ihe Mamaroneck survey (see Table 21) produced similauc^i^sults . 
The importance of eight values Increased monotonically with education: 
broadminded (3»3), capable (3.1), courageous (2«5), helpful (1«3), 
Imaginative (4.6), Independent (3.7), intellectual (4.3), and loving 
(1.4). Four values decreased in importance as education increased: 
ambitious (2.2), clean (5.0), obedient (7.7), and polite (6.6). 
Honest (1.1, ns) and forgiving (0.4, ns) showed nonsignificant trends. 

The consistency of the linear relationships is quite remarkable, 
given the radical differences in samples. One is qu^te affluent 
(median income = $29,000, median education = 16.5 years), while the 



The values in parentheses represent the difference in median 
ranks for the most and least educated groups. 



Table 20 



alumRrock parents' median instrumental value' ranking presented 

. IaCCORDING to parents' educational attainment (YEAR 5) 



Value 


Educational Attainment 


f 

< 

Difference Between 
Most and 
Teast Educated 
Groups^ 


Less Than 
High School 
n = 430 




High School 
Diploma 
n = 212 


Some College 
n = 175 


Ambitious 


. 5.91 


(2)^ 


5. 


94 


(3) 


6.35 


(4) 


0.44 


Broddmi^nded 


10.50 


(13) 


9. 


91 


(9) 


10.35 


(11) 


0.13 


Capable 






9. 




KOJ 




\' ) 


0.16 


Cheerful 


11.46 




12. 


44 


(16) , 


12.92 


(18) 


1.48 


Clean 


7.88 


(5) 


9. 


93 


(10) 


12.29 


(16) 


4.41 


Courageous 


10.81 


(14) 


11. 


56 


(15) 


9.88 


(8) 


0.93 


^Forgiving 


11.14 


(15) 


1 1 

-L± • 


43 


(14) 


12.20 


(15) 


1.06 


lleipful 


9.70 


(10) 


11. 


32 


(13) 


10.72' 


(13) 


1. )2 


Honest" 


4.59 


(1) 


3. 


56 


C) 


3.96 


(1) 


0.63 


Imaginative 


13.33 


.(17) . 


12. 


69 


(170 


10.59 


(12) 


-2.74 


Independent 


9.50 


(8) 


8. 


58 


(6) 


5.95 


(3) 


-3.55 


Intellectual 


10.43 


(12) 


10. 


00 


(11.5) 


7.96 


(6) 


-2.47 


Logical 


14.42 


(18) 


13. 


80. 


(18) 


12 70 


' (17) 


-1.72 


Loving 


10.18 


(11) 


10. 


00 


(11.5) 


10.32 


(10) 


0.14 


Obedient 


7.08 


(4) 


Q 

w . 


65 


(7) 


10.17 


(9) 


3.09 


Polite 


8.30 


(6) 


8. 


00 


(5) 


11.03 


(14) 


2.73 


Responsible 


6.30 


(3) 


5 , 


3"^ 


(2) 


4.86 


(2) 


-1.44 


Self-contTolled 


9.12 


(7) 


7 . 


95 


(4) 


7.73 


(5) 


-1.39 



differences of approximately |l.2| or more are statistically significant at the p 
according to median tests (Siegel, 1956). 

^Composite ranking. 



,05 level, 



Table 21 

MAMARONECK MOTHERS' MEDIAN INSTRUMENTAL VALUE RANKING PRESENTED 
ACCORDING TO MOTHER' S EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Value 


Mother's Educational Attainment 


Difference Between 
Most and Least 
Educated Groups 


High School 
or Less 
n » 165 


n » 390 


n = 202 


Ambitious 




8.9?. 




11 11 


2.21 


Broadminded 




11.14 


Q 07 


7 R1 


-3.33 


Capable 




9-78 


7 S7 




-3.08 , 


Cheerful 




e.89 






1.04 


Clean 




11.85 




1 ft RS 


5.0 


Courageous 




9.85 


8.69 


7.37 


-2;48 


Forgiving 




10.81 


11.04 


11.17 


0.36 


Helpful 




11.28 


10.96 


9.97 


-1.31 


Honest 




3.02 


3.22 


4.07 


1.05 


Imaginative 




12.38 


9.67 


7.75 


-4.63 


Independent 




6.57 


4.05 


2.90 


-3.67 


Intellectual 




10.73 


8.45 


. 6.44 


-4.34 


Logical 




11.25 


11.27 


10,72 


-0.53 


Loving 




5.91 


4.61 


4.56 


-1.35 


Obedient 




8.38 


13.50 


16.06 


7.68 


Polite 




7.44 


12.10 


14.03 


6.59 


Responsible 




4.91 


4.86 


;.66 


-0.25 


Self-controlled 




11.08 


10.90 


11.93 


0.85 



r 

00 



other is relatively poor (median income « $10,000, median education » 
11 years) t Yet, the directions of the linear trends across education 
groups were identical for 11 ^of the 18 instnimental values* Table 22 
sunnnarizes the results • ■ 

Table 22 

SUMMARY OF TRENDS IN MEDIAN RANKS OF ROKEACH INSTRUMENTAL VALUES 
AS RANK ORDERED BY ALUM ROCK AND MAMARONECK SAMPLES . 





Alum Rock 


Mamaroneck , 


Value 


Year 5 


New York 


The importance of 


these values increased with education. 


Imaginative 


2.7^ . 


4.6 


Intellectual 


2.5 


4.3 


Independent 


3.6 


•3.7 


Logical 


1.7 


0.5 (ns) 


Responsible 


1.4 


0.3 (ns) 


Broadminded 


0.2 (ns) 


.3.3 


The Importance of these values decreased with" education. 


Obedient 


3.1 


7.7 


Clean 


4.4 


5.0 


Polite 


2.7 


6.6 


Ambitious 


0.4 (ns) 


2.2 


Cheerful 


a 

1.5 


1.04 (ns) 



Difference between most and leaat educated groups' 
median rankings. An absolute difference* greater than 1.2 
is significant at the p < .05 levels 



These patterns are exactly wha- one would predict according to 
Melvin Kbhn's theory of class and,^. conformity . According to Kohn 
(1969, 1976), workin<?-class p<^rents tend to emphasize children's 
obedience and conformity to authority because they have learned 
through their occupational experience in highly structured jobs that 
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conformity leads to "success" (e.g., job security). Middle-class 
families, on the other hand, emphasize creativity (Imagination), 

Independence, and Intellectual performance because these are the 

qualities that lead to "success"' In their middle-class occupations. 
Unlike working-class jobs, which are highly structured, middle-class 
jobs generally entail synthesizing principles under conditions of 
great uncertainty, and by definition the work cannot be supervised 
rigidly. 

. ^ "Job structure" is the key family background factor which deter- 
mines chlldrearlng values, according to Kohn's theory; but, of course, 
education and job structure (and to some degreej occupational prestige) 
are correlated. However, Kohn's own data (1969, Chapter 11) as well 
as more recent analyses of National Opinion Research Corporation (NORC) 
surveys (Wright and Wright, 1976)^ suggest that parents' education is 
probably as important as job structure or occupational status. 

Values and School Choices 

Family background factors like education are correlated with 
chlldrearlng yalues; this was demonstrated in the last subsection. 
Now the task is tO"investlgate whether chlldrearlng values are related 
to parents' school choices, where alternatives are defined in terms 
of classroom structure. In the Mamaroneck sample, parents' classroom 
choices were known, and they fell into three groups: traditional 
classrooms, open classrooms, and team teaching classrooms. The latter 
group, which enrolled less than 14 percent of the sampled children, 
was excluded from the analysis. Table 23 compares the median value 
rankings of the parents who chose open or traditional classrooms for 
their chlldren^^ The patterns are clear: people who chose open alass^ 
rooma plaoed relatively more emphasis on ahildren^s independence^ 
imagination^ and intellectual behavior^ and those who chose trcdi- 
tional classrooms placed -relatively more emphasis on ohedience^ 
politeness^ and cleanliness. 



"Clean" may mean '"orderliness" in this context. 
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Table 23 



MA>MlbNECK MOTHERS' MEDIAN RANKINGS OF INSTRUMENTAL VAOjES 
PRESENTED -ACCORDING -TO PARENTS' SCHOOL CHOICES 

(Low value Indicates greater importance) 



Classroom Type 



Value 


Traditional 


Open 


Obedient . 


12.9 


15.5 


Polite 


11.6 


13.8 


Clean 


15.6 


IS. 5 


.Self-controlled 


11.0 


13.0 


Independent 


A. 8 , 


3.7 


-imaginative . 


10.7 


9.1 


Inr.ellectual 


8.7 


7.9 


Capable « 


8.3 


7.2 



These findings are consistent with our argument that parents* 
educational experience and their subsequent occupational experience 
fosters certain Instrumental .values, and these values guide their 
chlldrearlng practices* In choosing a school program, as In choosing 
toys or books or neighborhoods to live In, parents make choices that 
are consistent with their basic values. Cf course, their decisions 
are not based solely on their values alone* Their alternatives — the 
things that they can choose among — are c termined at least In part by 
exogenous factors (e*g*, the state of the economy and legal restric- 
tions) , but given people with similar alternatives, (as In the Mamaroneck 
and Alum Rock choice systems), Ve would expect to find, and we did 
find, that (a) people with different backgrounds hold different values, 
(b) people with different values choose dlf f ere'nt^^lnds of classrooms 
for their children, and (c) .on the 'face of it, paretic* classroom 
choices are congruent with their chlldrearlng values. Less--educated 
parents, who generally hold lower status, more structured jobs, >tend 



to emphasize children's obedience and respect for authority and they 
tend to choose more structured classrooms for their children. In 
contrast, more educated parents, who generally hold higher status, 
less closely supervised positions, 'tend to emphasize children's inde- 
pendence and imagination^ and they tend to choose less structured 
classrooms for their children. 

The classroom choices of Mamaroneck parents were consistent* with 
our theoretical predictions, but this does not prove that values 
actually mediated the effects of family background factors* Con*- 
ceivably, education and occupational ^background could have deter- 
mined both choices and values, and valu0^ may have had no independent 
effect on choices* ^ 

Mothers and Fathers' Involvement in the Choice Process 

Proposition 4*9 was based on two assumptions: (a) school matters 
fall to mothers more often than fathers (Bridge, 1976), ahd (b) task 
specialization is probably greater in working-class "homes than middle- 
class homes (Barry et al*,. 1957). These assumptions suggest two 
predictions. First, mothers are probably more involved than fathers 
when it comes to choosing schools. And second, working-class fathers 
are probably more inte^^ested in the, education of their male children 
^than female children, and therefore in explaining parent participa- 
tion in choosing schools ^ we expect a three-way 'interaction between 
the sex of the parent, the sex of the child in question, and the 
social class of the family.- 

One-way of testing these propositions is to examine the Alum Rock 
data on who signed each child's classroom selection form (voucher). 
Presumably, the peison who signed the form is the more involved of the 
two parents, although this does not mean that they were the sole 
decisionmaker. Of particular interest is the interaction between 

. - ■ ■ ■ - - \ 

1 ^ ^ 

To be more precise, "in most 'intact families,' mothers carry 

the chief responsibility for making day-to-day school decisions and 

processing school information, but when a perceived crisis ""occuts, 

or a noii'-routini^^ed decision must be made, fathers may be drawn into 

the* picture*."' -(Bridge, 1976, p. 370O 



the child's sex and parents' sex and educational background* Educa- 
tion Is a proxy for social class In this caser We predicted that 
fathers, especially less-educated fathers, would sign the vouchers 
more often for their sons than their daughters 5 but In all social 
classes, mothers would be more likely to sign than fathers. Tlie 
data In Table 24 support these predictions. 

Table 24 ' - ^ 

PERCENTAGE OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS IN "INTACT FAMILIES" WHO SIGNED 
CLASSROOM SELECTION CARDS FOR THEIR SONS "AND DAUGHTERS 



Parents* 
" Education 


Fathers Signing for: 


Mothers Signing for: 


J, 

Sons Daughters 


. Sons Daughters 


High school 
- or less 

More t^ an * - 
hip*, school 


232 i3»2% 100 5-7% 
55 11.8% 47 10.1% 


875 49.6% 556 ' 31^5% 
228 -48.8% 137 29.3% 



• • ' The most obvious 'finding ±§ that mothers were more likely than 
. fathers to sign the classroom selection forms. In fact the ratio was 
4:1« But the data also show that fathers with a high school education 
or less were two times as likely to sign for their sons as their 
daughters* This suggests that less educated fathers are more Involved 
In schooling matters when the child In question Is a boy* Of course, 
this Is correlational evidence, and the data are consistent with a 
number of alternative explanations* 



Conclusions 

1. For most parents, the geographioat Xcoation of the alterna- 
tive schools was the single most important factor "in their choice of 
programs, l?ut the importance of school location dfeclined somewhat as 
parents galtiechexperience with the choice system* Presumably they . 
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learned to differentiate between alternative^ schools* Also^ school 
location was less Important when parents were picking schools for 
children oyer ten» 

2* (htrrioulm' factors — what is taught and how it is taught — 
were important for only about one-third of the parents* Non^instruo^ 
tional factovs like schoo]. location (mentioned by 71 percent of the 
parents), and the desire to keep siblings andc» friends together 
(mentioned by 31 percent) , were as important or m^re important than 
curricylum factors (mentioned by 32 percent) or school personnel 



(mentioned by 18 percent). 

3« What did parents look for when they considered the offerings 
of different schools? The Alum Rock results suggesVthat Anglos and 
Mexican-Americans who speak English wanted a relatively \voad auy^vic^ 
ulum, whereas Mexican-Americans Interviewed in Spanish wanted a 
restricted, narrojt) (ntrridulum contents Attitudes toward classroom 
structure — "p6™issiveness"~also varied with ethnicityt as well as 
occupational status and educational background* Blacks and English- 
speaking Mexican-Americans scored higher on the permissiveness index 
t;han Anglos and much higher than Mexican- Americans interviewed in 
Spanish. ' White-ccfllar workers scored higher on the perroissiveness 
index than blue-collar workers did; and the more educated parents 
tended to have higher permissiveness scores. 

4* In principle, attitudes toward c'':assroom ^structure — per- 
missiveness — should predict parents* choice becween structured, 
traditional classrooms or less structured, open classrooms; and the 
enrollment patterns support this assumption. In Alton Rock, the 
children in open classrooms tended to com^^om signif ics?ntly better ♦ 
educated, wealthier, white-collar households* In the Mamaroneck 
sampl^', children in open classrooms tended to come from wealthier, 
better , educated, white-collar families, and their parents tended to 
have significantly higher hopes and expectations for their children's 
educationaJ: attainment. In Minneapolis, the children in open class- 
-room^ wer«=; more likely than others to h^ve at least one parent who 
was a college graduate (91 percent versus 71 perront) , and Terrell 
(1974) showed that chil^V^n in SEA's oj^en classrooms came from higher 



occupational status homes and had higher achievement test scores' than 
cWLldrai in more structured classrooms. All of the data suggest the ' 
same conclusion: when parente hav& (^ioea between open and tvadi** 
tional otdesroome^ children from aooially 'advantaged families tend- 
to be overrepvesented in teas ""atmotured^ open plaeerooms. The obvious 
question, is, Why aije parents from socially advantaged households more 
likely to choose less formally structured classrooms for their children? 

5. Parents* childrearing' values may mediate the effects of 
family background factors on classroom choices. These background 
experiences— -notably feducation and occupational experience-r-teach 
parents that certain behaviors lead to "success," and they Incorporate 
these lessons intp their terminal and instrumental values which in turn 
guide their childrearing practices. 

.The Rokeach (1973) Vatue Survey instrumental values subscale was 
administered in the Mamaroneck survey and the Year 5 Alum ^ock parent 
survey^ and although the communities were vastly different, the survey ^ 
data yielded a consistent picture. The more educated the parents, the 
more they tended to emphajrlze children's independence^ imagination^ 
intelligeriQey logical thinking^ responsibility^ and broadmindedneee; 
whereas the less educated parents put relatively more emphasis on 
children's obedience^ ^liteness^ cleanliness^ ambition^ and cheer^ □ 
fulness. ' . ' 

These data are consistent, at least in a correlational sense, 
with sociologist Melv^n Kohn's (1969) thesis that parents learn their 
values fr,om their occupational and educational experiences and then 
pass these valuea on to their children, so that the children come 
to hold the values, attitudes, beliefs, and comp^etencieB required~^or 
^'successful" performance in the same social niche that their parents 
occupied. On the whole, working-class parents work in job'fe that are 
routinized and therefore easily subject to close supervision, and 
they learn that obedience and respect for external authority ^ead to 
job "success"- and hence security. In contrast, the work of most, 
middle-class parents is not easily routinized, and it tends to Involve 
the creative synthesis of general principles under conditions of un- 
certainty« Independence, imagination (creativity) , and broadmindedness 




tended to lead to sUccess In these occupations » aiTd middle-class 

parents pass these lessons on to their children*^ Kohn*8 theory sug^ 

^gests that ,wbrking-class parents will prefer traditional structured 

clasdrdoms for their children^., whereas middle-class parents will pre- 
* * ^- ~- ' ^» 

fer less structured) open classrooms; and the data' from all three 

' * *» ' ■ • ^ 

family- chbice school sites confirm this .prediption* 

, / 6, Mothers- in "intact" homes were fo.ir times mote likely than 

fathers to have signed their children's program' selection card 

(voucTier), and from this we infer that school decisions fall mor^ 

to mothers tlian to fathers. The data also suggest that less-educated 

fathers were more involved in the schooling of their sons than their 

daughters, because these fathers were twice as likely to have signed 

the voucher for their sons. Of course, these are. correlational data, 

and alternative Interpretations are plausible, 

r 

< tf. - ■ 
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V, 'PARENTS* SATISFACTION WITH M.TER lATIVE EDUCATION 

Supposedly, parents like schools better when they can choose pro- 
Tgrams -for- their>-children,.-.or-.at^.leas_t that is th e common lore among 
proponeftts of family choice in schooling • Three points must be made 
•in considering parents* satisfaction with , the schools. ' 

First, we must distinguish between different aspects of the edu- 
cational systeroe ^n principle, parents might hold different views 
about: different aspects of the schools. That Is, they njay have dif- 
ferent feelings about the scholastic progress of their own child, the 
overall -quality of the schools, or particular teachers* or school per- 
sonriel^ But there is another view that hold^ that a person!s satisfac- 
tion ratings are so highly intercorrelated that to know one makes it 
possible to predict all of the others. This is commonly known as a 
halo effect* The degree to wTiich parents do or do not have highly 
differentiated ^valuations of the schools is sn empirical question. 
We will assume a middle ground position and attempt to document it 
with data. Our view is that parents* satisfaction ratings can be [ 
divided into at least two categories: (a) evaluations of particular 
school personnel, and (b) global evaluations »of the schools. 

Second, we miist weigh the significance of "parent satisfaction" 
as an outcome of public schooling. /Obviously, ^ policymakers would like 
parents to be satisfied rather than dissatisfied. But' maximizing 
parents* satisfaction with the schools is not the only objective or 
even the most important objective of schools; student achievement and 
effective outcomes are also important. 

Third, in the Alum Rock cdse> methodological problems, which will 

If 

be detailed shortly, make it difficult if not impossible to infer why 
satisfaction ratings changed or did not change over time. Statisti- 
eallyjrve-can-detect^ and de8crlbjg_8 hifts in satisfac tion ratings, but 
the data do not permit us to infer causal relationships with a high 
degree of confidence. Because of these considerations, especially the 
second and third points, we will devote relatively little space to the 
matter of parents* satisfaction with' the Alum Rock voucher demonstration. 



As a .starting point, the following propositions seem tenable: 

5.2 . It is possible to differentiate between various kinds of 
^ satiifaation with the schools^ although ratings of the 

various aspects of the/schools will be somewhat positively 
.correlated b^oauBe of (a) halo effects^ and (b) cormon . 
•method variance* ' ' • ... ^ 

. 5.2 "ParentB^ satisfaction with the schools will be negatively 

related to their education^- income^ and occupational status^ 
* and positively related to feelings of ^^alienatibnJ^ ^This 
,sornewhat. counterintuitive proposition is based cn the 
assumpiionrtfuxt the higher a person^ s expectations^ the 
higher the probability that a given aspect of the schools ^ 
will 'not live up to their -expectations. 

5.3 In generals parents give higher ratings to sclwol per- 
sonnet (e.g.^ their chiWpen^s teachers and principals) • 
than other more ^distant aspects of the school system. 

This is based on the assumption that parents wich to avoid , 
cognitive inconsistencies C'^dissonance^')s to believe that 
school personnel cere incompetent is dissonant with par*^ 
ents^ desires for their cTfildren. ' Of coursej grossly in-- 
competent personnel will he negatively evaluated (and 
avoided if possible) ^ but through a wide range of ^'normaV^ 
levels of competence^ parents will tend to be sdt-tsfied 
. with the people who supervise their children. 

5.4 The more .difficult it is for parents to reverse a place-- 
ment decision^ the more positively they will evaluate their 
choice of programs. This is because cogniiive consistency 
needs are se:rved most .easily by- '^rationalization^' when de- 
cisions are largely irrevocable. 

5. 5 In general^ parents '' satisfaction with the schools increases 
substantially, at the cutset of an innovation and then 
falls when the situation does not live i<p to their inflated 
expectations. 




^ ^ * Methodological Considerations 

Explaining parents' satisfaction ratings poses some thorny prob- 
lems, Jbecause there are no objective benchmarks against Which these 
ratings can be judged* If one Is dealing with parents' awareness of 
their choices, one can use the number of choice^ they actually had as 

"^a 'measure^of^ their awareness . But. .In.^the jcasjft of. satis fac tion ratings ^ 

we have no objective mieasures to use as validity criteria. This Ip 
only part of; the problem. 

When year-to-year comparisons show apparent differences, we must 
consider a series of rival hypotheses: 

1. Are the changes "real" or are they simply due to' normal 
sampling variations? This question can be answered sta- 

't^ tistically, although the, answer is .a. probability estimate 
rather than a simple yes of^nb. ~ ^ ' 

2. If the changes are "real" (that is, probably not due to 

^ sampling variations alone) , are the changes due to exogen- 
ous .factors that_are operating in the society at large (l.e«, 
history artifacts)? Or^ • 

3. Are the apparently "real" changes due to Hawthorne effects,^ 
that is, reactions to being in a much publicized experiment? 
Or, 

4. Are the "real" changes due to the effects of giving paxfents 
choices? In other words, did the treatment — the choice 
system — have an effect? 

In principle, we cannot separate out hypotheses three and four, 
but these can^ be separated from hypothesis two by comparing the treat- 
ment groups (those families that had choices) with the comparison group 
(those families that had no choices). This would be easy to do^ except 
that InrAlum Rock the treatment and comparison groups were not com- 
pletely insulated from each other^ and events in the treatment group 
spilled over to the comparison group and ^hanged their attitudes* 
This problem was discussed in Chapter II« Another^ more severe prob- 
lem is that the treatment—having choices~changed from year to year> 



and hence satisfaction ratings reflect more than simply the availabil- 
Ity of choices; the particular rules governing choices also had an 
effect. 

These methodological considerations should be kept in mind as the 
data on satisfaction ratings are presented below* The format is aa 
follows: First,. we describe the satisfaction measures and how they 
are interrelated. Next, we show how satisfaction with the Alum Rock 
schools and satisfaction with specific school personnel varied with 
family background factors". The last two subsections' show how two kinds 
of satisfaction measures varied over time.~ 

Interrelationships 

The four parent surveys contained a number of items that were sup- 
posed to merisure satisfaction. Four items were selected for int:^nsive 
analysis because (a) they represented a priori categories/ (b) data 
were available for all groups In all sur/ey years, and (c) the measures 
showed sufficient variance to be interesting. 

Satisfaction with the educational system in Alum Rock was mea-' 
surecf by two items, ''In general^ how satisfied are you with the kind 
of education your ahitd(ren) can get in Aim Rook — are you very sat" 
iafied:, somewhat - satis fied^ somewhat dissatisfied; or very dissatis- 
fied?'^ (Q30)s, and "In general^ do you think that the education (CHILD) 
is getting at (SCHOOL NAME) is very goody goody fair^ or poor?'' (Q8). 
The idea here was to measure global evaluations of the educational sys- 
tem rather than satisfaction with specific characteristics of the schools. 

The last two items measured satisfaction with key school personnel. 
One it 12m asked, "Do you think the principal is doing a very good joby 
a good joby a fair jobj or a poor 30b?" (Q9), and the other item was 
vrorded the same way but concerned the selected child *s teacher (QIO). 

Tlie intercorrelations between these four items, pooled across 
survey years, shown in Table 25; and the results suggest that the 
satisfaction items have more than face validity. The intercorrelations 
between the four items range between .24 and .54, with a median gamma 
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Table 25 ' : 

INTERCORRELATIONS "between MEASURES OF PARENTS' EXPECTATIONS 
FOR THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR SATISFACTION WITH THE SCHOOLS, 
- ' SCHOOL PERSONNEL, AND THEIR NEIGHBORHOODS^" 



• Question 


Q8 


030 

• > 


Q9 


QIC 

• 


0125 


, Q8: 


Satisfaction, with 
child's education 


■> — 


.382 


.488 


.536 


.224 


Q30t 


« Satisfaction with 
education in 
Alum Rock 






;243 


.230 ■ 


« 

. .167 


Q9: 


Satisfaction with' 
child's principal 








.436^ 


,* 
.094 


QIC: 


Satisfaction with 
child's teacher 










.149 


Q125: 


Satisfaction with 
neighborhood 













^All 
with an 



gammas were significant at p £ .001, except one marked 
asterisk C*), which was significant at p < .OS. v 



of .44. Interestingly, the neighborhood satisfaction item '(Q125)/ 
which was included here for comparison purposes, was significantly 
correlated with the other satisfaction items (because of the large 

sample sizes) but the correlations were weak (median Y « .12), so we 

I 

are not measuring generalized satisfactlon^dissatisf action with life. 

(• 

Satisfaction and Family Background Factors 

Before we consider 'how the choice, system changed people's satis*- 
faction ratings, we must ask a more basic question: Were some groups 
more, satisfied than others with the schools and school personnel? The 
answers to this question can be seen in Tables 26 and 27.'' In these 



The specific wording of this question was, "Overall, how satis- 
fied are you with this neighborhood as a place to live — very satisfied 
satisfied, dissatified, or very disisatlsfied?" 
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Table 26 

PAP.E5ITS» SATISFACTION ^WITH THE SCHOOLS CROSS-TABULATED 
■ BY FAMILY BACKGROUND FACTORS 



9 ' 


Percent of Parents 


' Percent of Parents Who 


% 


Who Said Child's 


Were "Satisfied" or ^"Very 


^ ' Parent 


Education* Was "Good" 


Satisfied" with Alum Rock 


Characteristic 


or "Very Good" (Q8) 


Schools (Q30) 




Ethnicity 


^P < .07 


— 


a- ^ -nni 




Anglo 


78.8 " 


786 


79.8 


. 812- 


Black 


72.5 


243 


77.9 


265 


Other 


77.6 


270 


86.6 


311 


Mexican-American 










(English interview) 


76.0 


897 


86.5 


1041 


Mexican-American 










(Spanish interview) 


80.1 


323 ■ 






Education 


ap < .008 


— 


^ < .001 


Y - .20 


Less than high school 


76.1 ■ 






p < .001 


1369 


87^5 


1610 


■High school diploma 


81.0 


670 


82.6 


693 • 


More than high school 


75.0 


476 


76.9 


500 


Income 


ap < .008 


Y " .04, ns 


^ < .001 


Y -•168 










p ^ tUUX 


. <$7,499 


77.2 


■859 


87.1 


993 


$7,500-$9,999 


79.5 


435 


86.1 


483 


$10,00d-$14,999 


77.9 


673 ■ 


83.2 


729 


>$15,'000 


73.4 . 


417 


78.9 


457 


Alienation C^owerlessness) 


\ < .001 


Y " ^258 


% < .001 


Y " .280 






P < .001 




p < .001 


Low 


81.6 


1712 


,87.8 


1285 


High 


72.4 


1556 


•80.3 


• 1525 


Occupational Status 


— 


— 






Blue collar 


75.9 


92a 






White collar 


76.2 


221 






Aspipat4.ons for Child 










Some high school 


63.6 


21 


76.5 


26 


High school diploma 


76.6 


617 


86.8 


722 


Some college 


, 78.9 ■ 


492 


85.9 


432 


(!!ollege graduate 


■ 77.0 


1376 


83.4 


1157 


Postgraduate 


77.7 


268 


83.5 


294 


Expectations for Child 






®p < .001 


Y - -.10 










p < .05 


Some high school 


71.4 


100. 


81.8 


117 


High school diploma 


76.2 


1010 


86.4 


1167 


' Some college 


' 75.4 ' 


325 


86.2 


441 


- College graduate 


79.6 


667 


82.2 


692 


Postgraduate 


80.1 


113 


79.3 


115 



- ^Indicates significance level of chl square tes^ 



. • • Table 2,7 

BARENTS* SATISFACTION WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL CROSS-TABULATED 
/ . ' BY FAMILY BACKGROUND r'ACTORS 



Parent 
"* - Characteristic 


Percent of Parents Who Were "Satisfied" or 
"Very Satisfied" with Child's 


^ Q9 


Principal 


QIC 


Teacher 


Ethnicity 


^ < .005 




p < .001 






Anglo 


85.4 


; , 758 


87.0 




859 


' Black- . 


76.1 


216 


■ ~ 78.7 




262 


t .Other 


83.4 


, 272 


• - 85.7 




294 


Mexican-American 












(English i*.iterview) 


81.5 


834 


• '83.8 - 




963" . 


.Hexican-Amerioan . 










(Spanish interview) 


84.4 


320 


'90*2 






Education 


■ 










Less than hich school 


82.0 


. 1323 


.84.8 • 




1493 


lligh school diploma * 


84.5 


621 


87^.2' 






More than high s.chool 


82.3 


452 

« 


83.9 




528 < 


Income 














83.2 


820 


. 84.9 




•934 ' 




82.4 


411 • 


85.3 




458 


$10.000-$14.999 • 


84^1 








. 726 


>$15:000 


81.6 


412 


85.2 




476 


Alienation fPowerl^ssness) 


^p < .001 


y » .254 


< .001 


y " 


.261 






P >» .UUX 




P < 


.001 


t • 

l»ow 


86.2 


13i6 


88.5 




1494. 


-High 


78.9 


. 1085 


.^81,8 




1248 


Occupational Status 


- 


— 


~ 






Blue collar 


82*1 


868 


84.5 




1006 


White collar 


82.2 


212 


85.4 




246 


Aspirations for Child 












Some high school 


71.4- 


20 


93.3 




28' 


^High school diploma 


80.2 


575 


83.2 




657 


Some college 


83.1 


358 


86.8 




429 


College grad'iate 


83.7 


1036 


85.8 




1157 


Postgraduate 


82.0 


251 


83.7 




283 


Expectations for Child 






Sp < .001 


y - 


.089 


• \ 








p < 


.04 ' 


Some high school 


' 75.4 


95 


• 76.6 




105 


High schoor diploma 


82.7 


977 


84.7 




1099 


Some college 


81.3 


314 


86.3 




366 


College graduate 


83.3 


622 


- 87. Q 




718 


Postgraduate 


85.0 


108 


83.6 . 
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tables, the dependent varlables-Acgeneral school satisfaction, and sat- 
isfaction with school persoiinel--ar^ J^ross-tabulated by a number of 
fatally background factors, Including parents' ethnicity, education, ^ 
Income, "alienation," occupational status, and the parents' academic 
aspirations and expectations for their children, summed across years. 

The' results of the Individual analj^ses are brought together In * 
Table 28,, which Identifies the significant relationships (as tested 
by chl square statistics) and the strength of these relationships (sis 
Indicated by ^amma statistics). The results can be summarized as 
follows; 

!• ^^Alienatiorij^^ by which ve mean "powerlessness," was con- 
sistently Important* The more alienated people claimed 
to be, the less sat^fled they were with the schools, and 
the less satisfied they were with their child's pri;»cipal 
,and classi^oom teacher. 'The relatlonohlps are noteworthy* 
ranging from a g^mma of -.25 through -.28. 

2. Parents' fduoation was correlated with tl^elr gener^ satis- 
faction with the schools but nothing else; the more educated 
the parents, the Xbbb satisfied they were with the schools, 
a^^edlcted. (Proposltioq 5.2). 

3. Family income was related to. general satisfaction with the 
schools, but not to satisfaction with, teachers or principals. 
The more affluent the family, the lees satisfied they were 
with the Alum*Rock schools. 

4. OQcu:pat%onaX status and parents' as^ivatioYie for their chil- 
dren, as, measured in this study, wer6'imr6^tt?dM:o satlsfac- 

tion ratings. 

5. Ethnicity was^a cousi-stently significant factor, even 'though 
the various ethnic groups showed relatively- little variatiofi* 
in satisfaction. Mexican-Americans interviewed in Spanish, 
and Anglos tetided' to be the most satisfied', and blacks tended 
to be the least satisfied. We' tend to attach relatively little 
Importance to these findings, because the differences be- 

' tween the highest and lowest groups^^ are statistically signifi- 
cant but relatively small in magnitude, and (b) differences - 



Table 28 



SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EXPECTATIONS AND SATISFACTION RATINGS 
— AND FAMILY BACKGROUND FACTORS 



• Question - 


Ethnicity 


Education 
(EDUC3) 


Income ■ 
(INC4) 


Alienation 
(Powerlessness) 
^ (ALIEN) 


Occupational 
^Status 
(HH0CC2) 


Aspirations 
(RQi8A) 


Expectations 
' (RQ18B)' i 


Q30 Satisfied with 
* Alum Rock 


*p < .001 


^ < .001- 
Y - -.251 


*p < .001 
Y- " -.164 


*p < .001 
Y « -.280\ 


ns 


ns- 


^p < .02 


Q8 Child getting 
good education 
In (School) 


*p < .07 


*p < .008 


% < .09 


*p < .001 
Y - -.258 


0 

ns 


ns 


ns 


.Q9 Satisfaction with ' 
principal^ - 


< .005 


ns 


ns 


*p < .001^ 
•Y - -.254 


ns 


ns 


ns 


QlO Satisfaction with 
^ teacher 


% < .001 


ns ^ 


ns ■ 


- *p < COOl ' 
Y - -.261 


ns 


ns 


*P < .03 
Y " .089 



p indicates significance level for chl square test. Only gammas (y) significant at p £ .05 are shown. • The 
letters ns indicate statistically nonsignificant findings. 
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^ betveen Mexican-Americans interviewed* in Spanish and other- 
^ groups may be due to differences in the questionnaires or 

interviewing procedures rather than to real differences in 
— opinions* ^ - ^ 



In sum, satisfaction ratings did vary by ethnicity, education, in- 
come, and especially parents* "alienation," and all of these relation- 
ships w& re in the directions predicted in Proposition 5* 2. The question 
is* How did the .availability of minischool choices aiEfect parents* satis- 
faction with the schools'", and key school personnel? To answer ttiis ques- 
tion, we will examine trends across time. 

Satisfaction with Alum Rock Schools 

Here we will present evidence from two questions that ask for gen- 
eral evaluations. diE the education available in Alum Rock* One item 
ask^d, -"In genevoL^ hou) edtiefied are you with the kind of education, 
yoi4r-:phild/ohildren can get in Alum Rook?" (Q3d), and the other asked, 
"In ^generql^^ do you think, thai the education (child) is getting at (school) 

Js very gpod^. good^ f^'i^> or poor?" (Q8). The analysis procedure involved 
three steps: First, chi square statistics, a measure of independence, 
w^re computed bepseen groups in eaph survey year* This told u? i^ether 
the^ three groupf-^rold, new, and nonvoucher parents— held different 
ev^aluatiohs at li^^glven point In time* Next, tests were conducted within 

^giK^upe acn^oss years /to see if a group changed its opinions, on the aver- 

~a^e,'^ovj^r time. A third step was undertaken when significant trends 
across time were detected; the within giroup chi square statistic was 
partltipi^^d iirito. linear and nonlinear components according to a method 
supplied % tfoxw^^ (1961)* This partitioning tells us whether the 
oHseryed trends were relatively constant across the demonstration (i*e», 

% linear, ^rend^ or changed up and down at different times (i*e*, a non- 

^ llnirar 'trettdX. ^ 

_ .Thi^ analy^^ described at)oye produced the following conclusions 
about parehts'* general sacisf action with the schools: 
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1. Across time, voucher parents--old and new allke~experlenced 
significant change^ih thfeir satisfaction with the schools. 
Like expectations, the sctisfaction of voucher parents rose 
in Year 2 and then hit bottom in Year 5, when the voucher 

^ choice system was replaced by the limited opfen enrollment 
* > plan. ' ' ^ / • 

2. The ^t is fact ion of nonvoucher parents^-'-the "comparison 
group"— fell slightly but consistently across time, and al- 

though the linear trend is significant, the magnitude of 

the drpp is quite small* ^ 

3. Even in the" periods' of least satisfaction, no less than 65 
percent of any group expressed satisfaction with their chil- 
dren*s school (Q8) , and no' less/ than 76 percent expressed 
satis^fact ion with the quali1:y of education available in 
Alum Rock (Q30)» All things cohsidered, the majority of 
.parents in every group and every survey year were satisfied 

, * with the Altim Rock schools. 

. - * 

Table 29 presents the data for. Question 30 ("..•how satisfied are 

you with the education..."), and these data show that the comparison ^ ^ 

group (nonvoucher parents) remained unchanged in terms of global satis- 
faction with the schools. (The trend appears to be steadily downward, 
but it is not statistically significant and therefore represents no* 
"real" change in satisfaction.) On the other hand, voucher parent^ did 
chang'i during/ this period: They were most satisfied in Year 2, and afte^ 
that their satisfaction returned to Year 1 baseline leveled The Maxwell 
tests, 'which are summarized in Table Ctl^ confitmed the presence of cur«- 
^'llihear trends in the voucherlparents* satisfaction with the schools. 

The other measure of overall sat isf actii3n v1 th the schools (Q8) 
.shows essentially, the same pattern (see Table 30). Nonvoucher, com- 
parison group parents remained unchanged; although the pattern again 
appears to be monotonically decreasing, it does not reach statistical, 
significance and is therefore deemed steady. But voucher parents* sat- 
isfaction changed during this, period, hitting a peak during Vears 2 
and 3 and then returniilg to Year 1 levels In Year 5. Maxwell tests. 
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; Table 29 

PERCENTAaE OF PARENTS WHO WERE "SATISFIED" OR 
"VERY SATISFIED" WITH ALUM ROCK SCHOOLS 
(Q30) 



Chl Square Within 
Groups Across 



Parent . 

Group 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 5 


Survey Years 
df -*3 


' Old voucher 
parent r 


86. 8Z 

520' 


90.0Z 
289 


87. 2Z 

136 


81«47Z 

219 


^2 ^ j-^^ 
p < .02 


Hew voucher 
L parents 


80.1% 
193 


87.2Z 
512 


86*. 6Z 
181 ' 


78,67Z 
228 


X^ - "14.545 
P'< .003 


' Nonvoucher 
parents 
.(controls) 


85. 8Z 

145 


80. 3Z . 
57 


79. IZ 


76. 5Z 

205 


X^ " 5.659 
p < .13 ns 


Chi square 
between groups 
within a survey 
year ^ 
(df - 2) 


6.207 
p < .05 


2 

X - 

5.337 

P < -07 


2 

X - 

.4.577 

P < •IP 


2 

X " 

1.960 

ns 


1 



Table 30 



PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WfiO THOUGHT THEIR CHILD WAS 
GETTING A "GOOD" OR "VERY GOOD" EDUCATION 



Parent 

Group' 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Yf ar 3 


Year 5 


Chi Square Within 
Groups Across 
Survey Years 
. (df.- 3) 






Old' voucher 


76. 8Z. 


8^.9Z ^ 


83.0Z ^ 


75. 7Z 


X^-» 7.767 






parents . 


443 


262. 


127 


199 


p < • .05 






New voucher 


* 

70. 6Z 


81.3Z 


83. 7Z 


64. 7Z 


X^ - 39.530 






■parent^ 


J168 


462 


174 


185 ' 


p < .001 . 






Nonvouche*r 


80. 7Z 


78.9Z 


78.0Z 


72. 3Z 


X^ • 4.703 






parents 


138 


,56 


103 


193 


hs 






(controls) 














Chi squarii . 


2. « 
X " 


2 * . 

X 




t 
X ^ 








between groups. 


.6;077 


0.738 


1.894 


. 8v450 








within a survey 
year 


.? < .05 


ns ^ 


' ns. 


p < .02 








(df - 2) 

















shown In Table confiraed the presence of * curvilinear trends in the 
voucher parents' overall satisfaction with the schools. The new voucher 
parents showed the biggest swings 4n satisfaction; their overall satis- 
faction with the schools showed a big jump when they Joined the voucher 
demonstration and then showed a big drop when* the district shifted to a 
limited open enrollment plan. 

Satisfaction with School ..Personnel 

Two items were used to measure parents' satisfaction with their 
school's principal and child's teacher. One item asked, "Z?o you think 
the prinaipa% is doing a very good 30b ^ a good joh^ a fair jobj or 'a 
very poor job?^^ (Q9), and the other item (QIO) was similarly worded 
but asked about the teacher '3 'performance. The percentages of parents 
in each group and survey year who were "satisfied" or "very satisfied" 
with their school's principal are shown in Table 31-, and parents' rat- 
ings of teachers are shown in Table 32. Collectively, these data sug- 
gest the following conclusions: 

Overall,, the ratings of principals and teachers are very 
similar. The vast majority of parents were highly satis- 
fied with their principals and teachers. 

The comparison group tended to be more satisfied than others 
during the first year of the demonstration, but between-group 
differences subsequently disappeared. This homogenization 
represented both a decline in the comparison group's satis- 
faction and an increase in others' satisfaction* 
The comparison group's satisfaction with their school prin- 
cipals declined steadily throughout the demonstration, but 
there was no significant change in their ratings ot the 
teachers . 

The new voucher parents' ratings of principals (but not . 
teachers) Jumped when they entered the voucher choice sys- 
tem but then returned to prevoucher levels. '^j- 

Us : 



2. 



"3.- 
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Table 31 



PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO THOUGHT THEIR CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
f / WAS DOING' A "GOOD" OR "VERY GOOD" JOB (Q9) 



Chi Square Within 
Groups Across 



Parent 

-'// ' Group 


Year 1 - 


Ycar.2 - 


Year 3 


Year 5 


Survey Years 
{df-3) 


^ Old voucher 


83,7% 


813.3Z 


83. 3Z 


80, 6Z ' 


2 

X ■ 


5.858 


parents 


448 


256^ 


120 


175 


' » ns 


New voucher 


73. 6Z 


8373Z 


84.0Z 


74.2% 


2 

X, ■ 


15.518 


parents 


156 


409 


. 157 


184 


P 


< .002 


Nonvoucher 


. 90. IZ 


93. IX 


.82.8% 


82. 3Z 




8.066 


- . parents 


137. 


54 


96 


195 


p 


< '.05 


(controls) 














Chi square 


2 


^2 




2 






X - 


X ■ 




.X - 






between groups 


* 18.304 


6.471 


0.076 


5.324 






within a survey 


p < .001 


p < .04 


ns 


p < .07 






year 














(df - 2) 


















Table 
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PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO THOUGHT THEIR CHILD'S TEACHER 
WAS DOING_ A "GOOD" OR "VERY GOOD" JOB (QIO) 



Parent 

Group 


Year 1 


Y^ar 2 


o 

« 

Year 3 


Year 5 


Chi Square Within 
Groups Across 
Survey Years 
(d£ - 3) 


Old voucher 
parents 


82. 2Z 

476 


87. 3Z , 
269 


89. 3Z 

134 


86.1% . 
223 


X^ - 7.319 
p <- .06 


New voucher 
parents 


82. 5Z • 

193- 


85. 9Z 

477 


86.7% 
176 


81.0% 
222 


^ X^ - 4.841 
ns 


Nonvoucher 
parents 
(controls) ^ 


90«5Z 

153 ' := 


93.1% 

' 67 


85.0% 
113 


86^3%. 
226 


xt- '640 
ns 


k 

Chi square 

between groups 
within-a. survey 
year 
(df - 2) 


2 

X ■ 

6.982 

p < .03 


2 

X - 

2.899 

ns 


2 ' 
X - 
1.229 

ns 


2 

X ■ 

3,632 

ns 
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The statistical evidence for these" conclusions is detailed below. First 
we consider parents* ratings of their school principals, and then we con- 
sider their ratings 'of classroom teachers. 

Principal Ratings 

Chi square statistics for the data 'shown in Table 31 indicate that 
there were differences between the three groups during Years 1 .and 2; 
nonvoucher comparison group parents tended to* be most satisfied with ~ 
their school principal ^ and new-^voucher parents tended to be least 
satisfied. But new voucher parents were more satisfied with their school 
principals after they joined the demonstration, although their satisfac- 
tion level returned to preVoucher levels in Year 5. For reasons that 
are unclear, the comparison group showed a small but consistent decline 
in their satisfaction with their principals, and a Maxwell partitioning 
of the> Chi square statistics (see Table C.3} showed this to be, a signifi- 
cant linear trend'. 

. ■ ■ ■ - f - 

Teacher Ratings " ^ 

The satisfaction ratings of teachers were more clear-cut than the 
ratings of principals, as can be seen in Table 32. In .the first year 
of the demonstration, the comparison group parents tended to be more, 
satisfied than other groups, but after the first year, there were no 
significant between- group differences. The data also suggest that old' 
voucher parents were somewhat happier with the teachers after the, first 
year of the demonstration. ^ * ^ 

' Conclusions 

Two kinds of ^evaluations were examined intensively in this chapter. 
Two items measuted general eatie faction with the Alum Rock achoole (Q8 
and Q30), and two measured parents* aatiaf action with their child^a 
school principal and olaeeroom teacher (Q9''and QIO, respectively)/ These 
■Items^were-selected because they_(a)_.wer,e_asked. of all "groups in all 

'^survey years, (b) appeared to have adequate face validity and some evi- 
dence of construct validity, and (c) showed sufficient variance to be 

^interesting. The analysis suggested^ these conclusions: 



Satisfaction with the schools peaked in Year 2 aipong voucher 
parents and then fell* The comparison group's satisfaction 
declined steadily over tiine> although the decline was rela- 
tively small* But even at the lowest point, the majority 
of parents in every group were satisfied with the schools* 
No less than 65 percent in any group or year were satisfied 
with their child s school (Q8) , and no less than 76 percent 
e3q)ressed satisfaction with "the education available in 
Alum Rock"^ (Q30) * 

Satisfaction tended to bie lowest among (a) parents who had 
more than a high school education, (b) those with family in- 
co:aes of over $15,000 (the top quarter of households in Alum 
Rock), (c) parents who were highly "alienated," and Cd) Ang,los 
as opposed to Hexican<^Amerlcans , blacks, and others* All of 
these relationships were statistically significant but very 
small, except for the association between alienation and 
satisfaction (gamma « «-*26.and -*28)« 

"Alienated" (l*e*, "powerless") parents also tended to be 
dissatisfied with 'their children's principal (Q9) and class- 
room teacher (QIO) , and again the associations Vefe in the 
area of gamma » *26* As a group, black parents were more 
dissatisfied than other ethnic groups, but in all survey 
years, the majority of parents were "satisfied" or "very 
satisfied'' ::h the staff in their child's school* 
Parents rated principals and teachers very similarly, but 
there were some variations over time* The comparison group 
became increasingly less satisfied with their school princi- 
pals as the demonstration progressed, but there were no 
changes in their feelings about classroom teachers* In con- 
trast, the new voucher parents' ratings of their principals 
jumped when they joined the choice system and then returned 
to prevdu^her levels over time* Ratings of teachers re- 
mained very steady in all groups, although there was a slight 
increase in old vcacher parents' satisfaction with the teach- 
ers beginning in Year 2* 
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5* Interestingly, parents were somewhat more satisfied with their 
child *s principal and classroom teacher then they were with 
the educational system in Alum Rock. Ther^ are a number of 
possible explanations for this, but two are particularly plau- 
. - sible* First, they were more familiar with their child's 
principal and teacher than they were with other elements of 
the educational system^ and in one regard, ''to know them is 
to love them." Familiarity may lead to attraction. Second, 
and perhaps most likely, is that parents rated school per** 
sonnel higher than the school system as a whole because they 
wanted to believe that their child was» getting a good educa-* 
tion, regardless of what elscrvas happening in the district. 
This avoids* cognitive dissonance; wanting a lot for one's 
child is dissonant with the idea that the child's teachers 
and principal are incompetent, and in the absence of objective 
measures of incompetence, parents probably project a picture 
of^ a good school staff, regardless of what they think of the 
rest of the school system. 

The satisfaction data probably have limited relevance to policy- 
makers, because the data are so specific to the Alum Rock education 
voucher demonstration. It is unclear how many of the changes that were 
observed are characteristic of all educational innovations, and how many 
of the changes simply reflect reactions to changes in the district's 
policies. If there are any generalities to be found in these data, 
they are probably twofold: (1) parents are less satisfied with the 
educational system when their choices are restricted; and (2) parents 
tend to be somewhat more favorably disposed toward specific school per- 
sonnel than toward the educational system as a whole. 
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VI. PARENTS' "ALIENATION" 

The term "alienation" appeared repeatedly in earlier chapters, 
and It was used as a synonym for "feelings of power lessness/' a 
particular kind of alienation. The sociological concept of "power- 
lessness" is very much akin to the psychological concept of "internal- 
external locus of control expectancies," Stated simply, people who 
believe that most of their good and bad outcomes are beyond their 
personal control—are detenained by fate, luck, chance of powerful 
other people-*-are categorized as h|ivlng high feelings of powerlessness 
(high alienation) or an "external locus of control." In contrast, 
people who believe that most of their outcomes are under their personal 
control are said to ,have low feelings of powerlessness (low alienation) 
or an "Internal locus of control." • 

There is a large literature on "alienation," which includes the 
cdncept of powerlessness^ (see Seem^n, 1972; NIMH Blbliograply, 1968) 
and an even larger literature on internals-external control (sae Rotter, 
19G6, 1975; Lefcourt, 1976, and Joe, 1971, for reviews, or Throop and 
MacDonald, 1971, for' an extenrlve bibliography) . In general, the 
research indlcrtes -quite clearly that relatively" ihtemarl people — 
those with low feelings of powerlessness — are more likely than others 
to collect task-relevant Information and to act in order tb secure 
their goals. 

As one would expect, alienation or locus of control beliefs are 
not randomly distributed across the population. Low feelings^ of 
powerlessness or internal control are positively correlated with 
income, ^^ducation, ethnicity, and other proxies for social advantage 
in American society^ Logically enough, the more influence or social 
advantage one has, the more likely one is to have low feelings of 

;Seeman. (1959), In a classic article, delimited five kinds of 

alienation: (a) feelings of powerlessness ovei: one's outcomes, 

^ (b) normlessness, (c) meaninglessness, (d) isolation, and (e) self- 
estrangement. ' . 



ppwerlessness or internal locus of control expectancies* Increasing 
parents* schooL choices , as the voucher system does, was expected to 
have a measurable impact on parents* feelings of powerlessness* 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that as parents became increasingly 
adept at making school decisions for their children, the feelings of 
powerlessness that are statistically characteristic of lower socio- 
economic status parents would decrease significantly. . , 

The data collected in the present study are partially consistent 
with this hypothesis. Before these results, are summarijred, we must 
briefly describe our operational definition o£ "powerlessness." 

Alienation Index 

A number of questions, cast in a Likert*-type format (strongly 
agree-»strongly disagree), were included in the parent questionnaires 
in order' to measure feelings of powerlessness* Most of thesj^* items 
had been used previously in political surveys conducted by the Unlver-* 
sity of Michigan's Survey Research Center* All of the data from the 
parent surveys were treated as one dataset in the construction of the 
alienation index* First, 'the attitude items v.ere factor-analyzed 
(using a minimum residual extraction method (Harman, 1967) , nnd then 
the resulting factor solution was rotated orthogonally (using the ^ 
varlmax routine)* Five items^ proved to form a single factor, and 
this factor accounted for the bulk of the explait^ variance in the 
factor analysis* 

The respondent's answers to each of these items were summed to* 
form a single index* ^Then the distribution of alienation scores was 
extoined, and b median split was used to categorize the respondents 
^s "relatively low on powerlessness" (low alienation) or "relatively 
high on powerlessness" (high alienation)* Note that there is no 
absolute measure of "alienation*" We are talking about rel^itive 



The items were Q29G, Q35A, F, H, and J* The exact wordings of 
each item is shown in Appendix B. 




cqinparlsons whenever we use the terms "high" and •'low alienation." 
This must be kept in mind when reading the survey results presented 
below* 

Alienation as an "Explanatory" Variable 

In earlier chapters, the al^lenatlon Index was used as an 
Independent variable in an attempt to "explain" various dependent 
variables such as Information levels and parents' saf-'s fact Ion* These 
findings are brought together In this section* Alienation was cast 
as an Intervening variable In the original Rand (1972) model of* the 
voucher scheme* Giving parents choices was supposed to reduce their 
feelings of powerlessness , and this In turn was supposed to Increase 
their Informatlon^seeklng and participation In sdhool affairs, whlcn 
eventually was supposed to lead to Improved student outcomes* While 
the present data do not bear on the matter of atudent outcomes, they 
do allow us to assess changes In parents *^ Information-seeking and 
participation In school affairs, and the role that "alienation" 
plays as an Intervening variable. 

Before we consider changes in alienation during the voucher 
demonstration^, let us summarize briefly the earlier findings about 
alienation as an independent variable* 

1* People who ^ere classified "low" on the alienation index 
were slightly more knowledgeable about the free busing feature of 
the voucher system (64 percent of the lows versus 60»percent of the 
highs were aware (p < .001) ), but these differences did not extend to 
general awareness of the voucher program or knowledge of district 
transfer policies* 

2* Less alienated parents i/ere more satisfied with the "educa- 
tion children can get in Alum Rock" (Q30); 88 percert of the low 
alienation parents and 80 percent of the highs were "satisfied" or 
v"very satisfied" (y • -.28)* ^ 

3* Less alienated parents were more satisfied with their child's 
education (Q87) 82 percent of the low" and 72 percent of the high 
powerlessness parents said that the education was "good" or "very good 
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\/ Low alienation parents were more satisfied with their school *s 
principal than were highly alienated parents (86 percent versus 79 
percent, y " ^-ZS). . 

5. Low alienation parents were more satisfied with their child^s 
classroom teacher than highs were (89 percent versus 80 percent, 
'y - -.26), 

Changes in Parents^ Alienation 

. Did giving parents free choices amor; schools decrease their 
feelings of powerlessness , as predicted? To answer this question we 
must compare the alienation scores of cross^sectlonal samples of 
parentis who had choices vlth those who did not have choices in^ each 
of the four, survey years. These comparisons are fraught with tech- 
nlcal difficulties.^ These the reader should recall from the earlier 
discussion in Chapter V, pp. 75 to 76. With these constraints in 
mind, let us examine changes in the alienation scores of old, new, 
^and nonvoucher (control) parents sunrcy^d in Years 1, 2/ 3, and 3 
of the voucher demons tratio**;* lable 33 shows the percentage of people 
in each group and each survey year who were classified as '^high*' on 
the alienation index. 

Table 33 

9 

PERCENTAGE OF OLD, NEW, AND NONVOUCHER' '»ARENTS 
WITH HIGH ALIENATION SCORES 



Parent Group 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 5 


2 

X 


(d/- 3) 


-Old voucher 


51.6% 


45.5% 


44.2% 


42.5% 


7.81 


< .05 


parents-^ 


(309) 


(145) 


(69) 


(114) 






New voucher 




49.1% 


49.5% 


51.9% 


0.76 


ns. 


parents 




. (2S8) 


(103) 


(150) 






Nonvoucher parents 


42.5% 


40 J% 


'56.0% 


39.8% 


26.42 


< .001 


(controls) 


(74) 


(29) 


(75) 


(107) 
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These data suggest three conclusions: First, the level of power- 
lessness remained stable among neu> voucher parents; having choices 
neither increased or decreased their feelings of powerlessness\ as" 
measured by the alienation index. Second, the old voucher parents' - 
feelings of powerlessness decreased consistently, in a linear fashion, 
across the five year voucher demonstration, although we cannot state 
conclusively that this was caused by their having choices among 
schools* And third, the control group remained quite stable in terms 
ojE alienation scores, except for Year 3, in which there was a large 
increase in alienation. A review of events that occurred during the 
summer and fall before the Year 3 survey provides no clues -to possible 
causeL of -this sharp increase in nonvoucher parents' feelings of power 
lessness; and hence we- offer no explanations other than perhaps 
statistical chance — the proverbial one~in-twenty "errors" that we 
expect due to sampling variations. 

The old voucher parents' data are the most interesting, because 
thfty seem to show a steady decline ,in' alienation, .although we do not 
believe that this is a direct result of having choices. Another group 
that had choices, the new voucher parents, did not shift when they 
joined the voucher demonstration, so the old voucher parents' drop in 
alienation is apparently not a product of having choices per se* > 

The apparent decrease in average alienation scores of old voucher 
parents is accounted for by changes iu one specific group — parents 
with more than a high school education. These relatively more 

educated parents showed a marginally significant, linear decrease 

*> 

in alienation, as the* data in Table 35 show. But again, we cannot 
infer that these decreases in alienation were caused by the voucher 
demonstration. It is just as likely that they are a product of 
shifting economic or- political fortunes' of this social group* 

^The evidence that these changes were linear is presented In 
Table 34, where the significant chi square statistic for alienation 
by survey year is partitioned Into linear and nonlinear components. 
This test detected a significant linear trend, and no significant 
nonlinear component appeared. 
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Table 34 



MAXWELL TESTS FOR LINEAR AND NONLINEAR TRENDS IN PARENTS' 
ALIENATION SCORES ACROSS FOUR SURVEY YEARS 

• 4, 



Par-int Group 


Linear 

Component df p 


Nonlinear 
Coiuponent df p 


Total d£ p 


Old voucher 
parents 

Nonvoucher 
parents 


1 

• 

1 


~ ^ 2 ns 
2 


'7.81 3 .05 
26.42 3 .001 


• 

*• 



Table 35 ^ 



PERCENTAGE. OF OLD VOUCHER PARENTS WITH HIGH 
ALIENATION SCORES I^I FOUR SURVEY YEARS 



Education 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


-^ear 5 


2 

• X 


d£ 


P 


Less than 


56. OZ 


N 49. iZ 


• 3. OS 


44. 9Z 


5.58 


3 


ns 


high school 


(182) 


(89) 


(44) 


(62) 








High school 


42. 8Z' 


42. 5Z 


,31. OZ ' 


45.75: 


2.99 


3 


-^ns 




(68) 


^7) 


(13) 


(32) 








•More than 


51.3% 


37. 3Z 


38.7;j • 


33. 3Z 


6.87 ' 


3 


.10 


high school 


(59) 


(19) 


(12) 


(20) 









Conclusions 

Alienation yas negatively related to parents** satisfaction with 
the Alum Rock schools (y « -•28), the education their children were 
receiving (y" « -•26), the performance of their chil:^*s principal 
(y m -•25), and their child's teacher (y « -.26). In theory, giving 
parents choices should have reduced their J^ellngs of powerlessness 
and eventually increased their participation in school affairs. In 
fact, old voucher parents did show a significant decline in feelings 

* 
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.powirlM but, contrary to predictions, the new. voucher parents 

rft|Mlj3^^^^ even after they had joined the family choice system, 

Hence^t^we 'have ho reliable evidence that the decline in old voucher 
'parents' feeUngs of powerlessness was in fact caused by the voucher 
demonstration. ^ These reductions in aiiehatlon occurred only among more 
educat ed parents i n old voucher households, and probably was not a^ pro- 
duct of the vouchftr demonstration per se* ,(r^ 



\ 



■ > 
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VII . . COHCLUSIOKS Ain) IMPLIcXriONS 

The results of our analyses\are; sunmarlsed In Chapter III 
(Ihfbrmtion Levels) y Chapter JV (peterndnants of Choices) , and 
diapter y (f arent^Satlsfac^ot^^^ and, there Is^no^ need to xelhteM^ 
these specific niidlngs. Instead? our conclusions .y^ be offered 
af a set of prpposltlphs tW ^ppeair to '^e supported b^^ the available 
datavf roini the education 

:Minneapoll^^ Southeajst ^teraatiVM opei^^ plAn> and the 

M^imtoneck^^^^n^^ - . 

;Fqur anhiml surveys 6 p aren ts .prqv lded the bulk of 

tlier data used\ih thls .Malys^ noted^ the 

prpppsitiohs^^ a^ based on Mum Jtockts experience with an 
voucher choice; sy 8 (Years 1 through 4) and an open enrolineht^ 
choice system ^(^^^ The esse^^^ features of the voucher 

were; (1) the schools off e^^ *'minlscho61s" that were clustered In 
various school buildings, (i2) parents were /i^llpyed :to choqiie schools 
and minlschools for their children^' and; O free transportation was 
provided for chlldre^vho attended m schools* The open 

toroliment system; greatly restricted the rahg^.o^ alternatives , and 
most school^ offered only one kind of Instruction* But parents were, 
still -allowed to choose school's, and the district continued to pro- 
.ylde free transportation to notmelghbd ^ 

The external validltyr-generail«ab^ity~ Alu^ Rock expe*- 

rlehce Is a yalld^ point of debate, but we do have two ^pieces of- 
^ evidence that suggest that the Mtm Rock sltua^on l<it:4P^tructlve 
4fpr a wide range of family choice schemes, ^.especially those with 
compensator:^ education objectives* First, the Altm Rock dempnstra^ 
t ion contained the major features of the strongest family choice 

schemes* The Alum Rock demonstration offered A large number of 

> 

^See Chapter I for a typology. of family choice systems 



alternatives, especially In Years 1 to 4, and parents felt they had 
choices during this tine; pare^its were the primary locus of decision- 
naklhg, and the vast majority got the programs they asked for; and 
the, availability of free transportation meant that the alternatives ^ 
were of approximately equal dollar cost for all families. 

^ Second 9 ve have some comparable data from other choice systems 
(the .Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives plan and the Mamaroneck, New 
York, minischool plan), and. the. Rock data are confirmed by the 
experiences of these, other districts, the. similarities of findings 
from these three sites are all the more striking because of the large 
disparities between the sites. Alum Rock is relatively poor, whereas 
the New York district is quite wealthy. Common findings from the 
tbree sites suggest, that the Alum Rock experience has some external 
validity and hence some general relevance to other choice systems, 
but it is impossible to tell at this time how far these result^ can 
be generalized. 

Conclusions 

Keeping the caveats stated above in mind, the following summary 
propositions are offered as general statementB about parents* behavior 
in family choice schooling systems: 

Parents* Information Levels 

7. 1 Parenta in on attexmative education eyetem vary widely ^ 
in their awareneee of their eohooling options and the 
ooauraGy of their information about the rutee govern-- 

ing choice. Specifically^ information levels are, 
higher among socially advantaged f amities, and parents,^ 
eduhatiohai background is an ^specially important factor. , 

7. 2 Over timei the differences betnoeen parents information ^ 
levels are reduced as parents gain more experience 
with the choice system. " • ' 

i2s: 



i'/The evidence here Is. quite clear. Awareness of ' the choice 
system, the district •s transfer policies, and the availability of 
free transportation to nonnelghborhood schools Increased among voucher 
parents, so that between-group differences In Information levels were 
erased by the second year of the demonstration. The end of the voucher 
system and the onset of the open enrollment system reintroduced large 
between-groiip differences In Information levels, and this. Is, In a 
crude way, a replication of the Year 1 situation. 

7.3 More educated familiee have more eourcee of inform^ 
Hon than others haoe. 

''the mean humber of sources cited by "aware" parents was 3.9 for 
those with dess than%a high school diploma, 4.1 for those with a high 
school education, and 4.4 for those with more than a high school jeduca- 
tion. Ethnicity was also a factor, but education was statistically 
more Important than ethnicity. 

7.4 More educated parents ^ relative to others, put more 
/' reliance on printed materialB from the eohoole. 

^ - 7.5 Leas educated ^ familiee, relative to others, put more 
reliance on information they glean from personal " 
\ contacts, particularly contacts with school personnel. ' - 

< 

The evidence suggests that more educated parents preferred school 
j>ublication8 as sources of Information more than others d^d, but 

they also preferred talks witli teachers somewhat more than other 
•groups did. As predicted, ^less, educated parents (those .with a high 

school education or less) were more likely than others to prefer 
y talks with parent counselors as a source of Information.^ " , 
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. Determinants, of Program Choices ... 

•% . ' ' • * ' * 

*- ' ' • , 

7.8 Even when eohpolB provide free trcateport^Hon for 

oKildren who attend nditmi^hborhood' echooles the 
' geographiodl tdoation *of the alternative, 'eohoole^ 

ie the most important factor in parental ptabement 
dedieiona. / 
^ ^7.7^ The more highly differej^Udted the alternative aahooles 
the leae i^rtporbant th^ir tooation in 

. . parente ' - ptaqement deaiaic 
7.8 The older the ohild^ the ieaS irtiportmt aoHool 

looatiqh in determining parenta^ plaaement deaiaiona. 

The evi^dehce\ here Is again quite cl'ear. In 'every survey, the 
majority of Alum Rock parctnts agreed with the statement, "for. most 
parents, hqw close a. schdol Is to home Is the TOSt Is^ortant reason 
for choosing a. school for their, children tq attend;*" An open-end 
Item asking parents to Justify their School choices produced the 
same conclusion; -71 percent said that school location was the primary 
, reason they chose a particular school for their chJ Id, and no other 
factor was cited as often*. Over time voucher parents changed their ' 
attitudes, and were less llk^y to say that school location vas the 
single most ^nportant factor In choosing a school. Of course, these 
are only attltudlnal measures^ but the enrollment patterns are *con- 
griient with these attitudes* The percentage of children who attended 
nonnelghbprhood schools Increased every year during the voucher 
demonstration (Years 1 to A).' Parents* Increasing willingness to 
choose nonnelghborhood. schools paralleled Increases in their informa- 
tion levels, and this suggests that.as parents learn mpre about their 
.alternatives—as the choices became more differentiated in their minds — 
they became more willing to go outside their neighborhoods to get what 
they -want for their children, ^. 
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It IT also quite clear- that— the- oldetLJthfL^ch^ wllilng 
parents were to choose honnelghbbrhood. schools. Approximately^ 14 per- 
cent of the children aged 6 to 7 vejit to nonneighborhood schools, 
whereas over 25 percent of the children over 10 atfte'nded nonneighbor- 
hood schools* - A 

7^S On^the whole, curriculum faotore are leee important 

to parente ' choicee than noMnetruatioml factore 
^ . (ethnic/eociql compokition of the: school, the desire 
. to keep sibVCrzgs^tpgeiher, school location, etc.). 

In the Year^ 2 Alum Rock survey, parehts/explained their reasons 
for choosing particular minischools for their children* Only 32 per-" 
cent of the parents mentionied anything to do, with curriculum, and 
this was allowing a broad definition of "curricuixpn*" In abntrast, 
71 percent mentioned schdol location as an Important factor, 31 per- 
cent mentioned noninstructional factors (like chbpsing a.school so 
that the child could stay with friends or siblings) , and 18 percent 
mentioned the quality of the school staff as an important factor* In 
8um,'~instructiona]: characteristics of the program, i«e«, curriculum 
factors, are of relatively little importance when parents choose 
s chools for their_children . — — — ^ ' — = — ^7 : 

7.10 In intact families, mothers' are far more involved 
in their children's schooling than fathers are, 
and this appears to hfi true of all educational 
levels. 

The evidence is straightforward; a behavioral measure of involve- 
ment, i.e., which parent in intact faunilies signed the program selec- 
tion card (voucher), showed that iti families of all educational 
backgrounds, mothers we're more likely than fathefrs to have signed 
the program selection cards (vouchers) for their children* The ratio 
of mothers to fathers signing tKe vouchers was 4;1* 
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7. 11 Leas edudaied fathera—thoae with d high school ' 

education ov less^^are probably more involved 

in thei^^lsol^^eduo^^ 

An examination of who signed the vouchers for boys and girls . 
shoved that vdrklng**cla88 fathers were twice as likely to sign the 
classroom selection card for their sons. as for their daughters. The 
evidence Is only correlational, but It Is. ^provocative. ' — 

7*12 Leaa eduoated parents are more likely than otHera , 
J V tp emphasize oJn obedieriae and reapedt for 

authority' (politeneaa) . ^ In ddhtroMty^rnore educated 
familiea: are more likely than othera to encourage 
creativity (imagination) 'and reliance on internally 
aet atandardS' (independence) . ^ * ^ - 

The evidence for this proposition Is very strong. Value Survey 
rankings collected In Alum :Rock and Mamaroneck showed very similar 
results. In both districts^ the more educated the parents, the less 
likely they were to emphasize children's obedience, cleanliness, and 
politeness, and the more likely th ey were to agphaslze the children's 
Independence,. Intellectuallsm, and imaginativeness. This is impressive 
because the districts are very different in terms of socioeconomic 
composition, and the findings are even more significant because they 
were predicted by Kohn's (1969), theory of social class and conformity. 

7.13 Aa a consequence of the influence identified in 
Proposition 7.12^ when both open and traditional 
classrooms are. a'Oaildble children from more 
educated famiHes will be overrepresented in less 
structured^ ^hpen^^ classrooms^ and children from 
. less educated families will be/overrepresented 
* in more structured^ ['traditional^^ classrooms*^ 
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. At all three sites, children of socially advantaged families were 
qverrepresented in open classrooms i Our predictions were based on the 
logical extrapolation of the relationship between obedience values 
and^ soci al class* Education serves here as a proxy for ,ocial class. 
Middle-class families put relatlveiy-^8s~m>haala ^n children' s 
obedience and conformity an^ more on their independence and imagina- 
tion. In theory, open classrooms, relative to traditional classrooms 
allow more student independence, at least in terms joi movement and ' 
selection of learning objectives i p 

^ The evildence for Proposilfion 7.13 is particularly strong, because 
the same patterns were found in three different school districts using 
substantially different survey items. and different survey procedures 
(e«g., ioiail questionnaires, personal interviews, and analysis of 
record data) s This is probably one of the strongest findings of the 
study in terms of both internal and external validity ♦ Different 
kinds of alassvooms attfiaat differ^ent kinds of students when parents 
have free choices; and children from socially advantaged families 
tend to be overrepresented in less struchired^ open classrooms. 

e 

Parents^ Satisfaction 

In principle ,„parentsl satisfaction ratings are important because 
they indirectly affect. children's school performance. Most family 
choice schemes assume that parents prefer <:hoices to ho choices, and \ 
for this reason satisf action^ measures were included in the Alum RocK 
surveys (Rand, 1972). Despite their theoretical importance, little 
attention will be devoted to parents' satisfaction in this section, 
because the nature of the Alum Rock voucher demonstration makes it 
difficult to pin down the unique effects of giving parents choices*. 
When satisfaction ratings changed, it was unclear whether the fluc- 
tuations were due to (a) the "true" effects of having choices, (b) the 
effects of being in a much touted "experiment," or (c) *the effects of 
general, society-wide trends in attitudes toward schools. For these 
reasons, the external validity of the satisfaction findings is 
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probleoatic, and hence our confidence In these propositions Is lover 
.than It Is for other propositions about parents' Information levels 
and the determinants of school choices. On balance, the following 
propositions seem tenable and consistent with the Alxim Rock experience: 



7.14 Parents^ global evaluaHona of tTie schools are 
~^__agnfraZZj/ loiDer^han their , evaluations of class-- 

room teadhers^^ho^ their 
. - , children. . . 

Voucher parents' satisfaction with ttte Alum Rock schools Increased 
when they joined the chcrLce system and then fell consistently over 
time, but their evaluations of classroom teachers remained stable over 
time. .Cognitive consistency^ theories, of whlch^ there are several 
-versions <see Abelson et al,, 1968), provide one plausible explanation* 
Presumably, parents want" the very best for their children, and hence 
they act — through modest amounts of '-'rationalization," ^'denial," etc. — 
to malntalh beliefs which are cognltlvely consistent with their goals 
for their children. Believing that one's child will attain a good 
."education and believing that the child's classroom teacher Is Incom- 
.-petent^are-jLnconsistent; but this can be avpldjed, simply ^b^^^ 
better of the teacher. Of course, parents will not tolerate grossly 
Incompetent teachers. There Is a limit to hiW much cognitive distortion 
people will go through to maintain consistency; but through a wide range 
of "normal" teacher performance, parents are probably motivated to 
think well of thelr\chlldren's teachers. 

7.15 In general^ parents' satisfaction with the schools 
increases substantiatly at the outset of an 
innovation and then falls ,when the situation does 
not live up to their inflated "e^ectations . 



Parents' global satlsfaciJ^oiTwith the schools peaked In Year 2— 
the second year^#-i:Ke^holce system for old voucher parents and the 
flrat^^ear^for new voucher parents — and then fell consistently. On 
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the other hand, the comparison groups* satisfaction declined steadily 
over time, although the decline was small It should be noted ^ how-' 
ever, that even at the lowest point, tha majority of parents in every 
group expressed satisfaction with the schools. No less than three- 
fourtfhs of the parents said they were "satisfied" or "very satisfied" 
with the "education available ,ln Alun Roclc." 

7A6 Parents' satis faciion with the schools falls when 
their schooling alternatives are constrained* 

Parents* evaluations of the*schools plummeted In Year 5 when the 
Alum Rock district shifted to a limited open enrollment system, 
^Restricting parents' alternatives reduced thelr>satlsfactlon. This 
redaction to a loss of freedom has been observefd in many laboratory 
experiments but not in the context of fmlly choice in schooling 
plans, - So-called reaatanoe theory (Brehm, 1972) provides a straight- 
forward explanation for the Year 5 decline in parents' satisfaction 
with the Alum Rock schools. Once people have had choices, you cannot 
take them away vH-hout some negative reaction, 

^Alienation - ~ - 

7.17 Giving parents choices is supposed to reduce their 
feelings of powerlessness — alienation—but there is 
no evidence that this actually occurs when parents 
are empowered to choose classrooms for their 
children. 

The evidence is mixed: Old voucher parents did in fact siiow a con 
sistent reduction in feelings of powerlessness during the five years 
of voucher demonstration, but this reduction in alienation occurred 
only among more educat^ed parents — those with more than a high school 
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educatlon. The reduced power lessness does not appear to be a .direct 
result of having increased chblces^ because the new voucher parents, 
vho were empowered to make choices beginning in Year 2, showed no 
changes in level 6£ alienation £rom the time they joined the voucher 
demonstration. 

It is not di££icult to accept these j^ndings, for it is probably 
naive to believe tuat simply empowering parents to cho^e among public 
'schools, eyen diverse public schools^ is going to change their worlds 
views very much. Other factors--«-economlc, political « ^d sociai~ 
probably influence these feelings of power lessiiiess at least as much as 
school factors. In short, family choice plans may have some impact on 
feelings .of .alienation, but the impact is probably too small to' cause 
a change in general feelings of alienation or powerlessness. 

7. 18 Parenta^ feelinge df pouerleeeneee are ooneistently 
negatively. Qorrelated with their satisfaotion with ' 
the adhpol eyatem and 'eahool personnel. 

The results are consistent: The more alienated parents are, 
the less satisfied they tend to be with the educational system and 
the performance of school principals and classroom teachers. The 
relationships' consistently r^^ — -.25. 

Implications 

< 

To the extent that these propositions accurately describe the 
results of increasing family choice in ^hooling, we can see Implica** 
•tibns for school policymakers. The. discussion that follows is aimed 
primarily at local school officials who are considering family choice 
plans. Some of the consents apply to choice systems in general, 
whereas others are aimed at specific kinds of school districts, 
because the nature of the choice system that is implemcaced in a 
district depends in large part upon the population (s) served and the 
educational objectlvesw of the schools* 
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, Social advantage yhich Is correlated with social class, 
ethnicity, occupational status, and educational background, is used 
as the overarching concept that divides the population into meaning- . 
ful groups of families. The use of this concept reflects our con-* 
tinuing interest in the social equity objectives of schooling. That 
is, we are concerned with- how Schools can improve the performance 
(and presumably life chances) of socially disadvantaged children, 
^hildren-'Who often have a low likelihood of achieving their full 
potential under present public school arrangements. Throughout this 
discussion we will be Interested in how these children will benefit or 
be harmed as a result of increasing family choice in sbhooling, 

.1. Parents^ eepeoially the parents of elementary eahool 
children^ will he more likely to akooee sahoola on 
the baaia of educationally relevant differences 
between the altei^^tivei^ if hhe choices are offered 
,v within schools (minischools) and not simply between, 
schools. 

According to moot of the- parents surveyed in Alum Rock, school * 
location was the single most important criterion for picking a school 
however, the older the child,' the less important school, location was 
in-parents/ decisionmaking* Offering choices within a single neigh- 
borhood school eliminates the importance of school location, and 
hence classroom choices ought to be based more on educationally 
relevant factors* But offering diyerse alternatives within each 
building raises other stressful social probleids for school administra 
tors and teachers* 

The school staff represents a social system, and mixing teachers 
with different, and often conflicting, educational philosophies may^ 
produce tensions that reduce the effectiveness of the instructional 



^The concept of "social advantage** is discussed in detail in 
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program. On the other hand» the presence of *'allen" or competing 
philosophies may lead to greater intragroup co.heslveness and hence 
better teadier performance,. The social psychological- literature on 
group coheslveness Is extensive, and It Is clearly relevant to the 
decision to offer alternatives within* schools rather than only between 
schools* Among the factors^^at district planners should consider 
are: (a) the relative sites of the alternative programs, (b) the 
economies (or diseconomies) of scale that resu}.t from centralizing 
similar programs, and (c) the administrative arrangements that are * 
used to supervlse^eachers* The latter, factor is Important, because 
the xelationships betveen...$eacher8, minischools, and principals 
offers a -way of blunting -dejGttru^t^^ between minischools*^ 

From the standpoint of the dchools^^-^iltlAiate educational 

• •% 
objectives (e;g., maximizing student performatice) , it would be best 

to offer diverse alternatives^^ Within neighborhood schools,^ because 
parents, especially those w^h younger children, will be more likely 
to use educationally relevant criteria in choosing classrooms* But 
wlthin;-3chool diversity may raise personnel' tensions,, and hence from * 
the. standpoint of most school administrators., wlthln-*school diversity 
will be less desirable than pffering diversity between schools* ^e 
administrative .organization of the school holds some potential for 
alleviating tensions between minischools within- each building; 
treating the various minischools as Independent units, may reduce 
potential conflicts, but the most likely by-^prc *uct of this organifica- 
tion is that the principal's role is reduced to that of coordinator 
(and supervisor of conmon resources such as the lunchrp^om) , and few 
principals who have worked their way up the school hierarchy ^re ^ 
going to desire thx role (see Pellegrlh, 1975) • Diversity 'between 
schools, not within schools, seems to be admini8trativelx.^ea8je^ 

^Alum Rock teachers* responses to the organization of the voucher 
minischools are discussed* in Rassmussen (1978), Thomas (1978), and 
'Bass (1978), and in Chapter I of this report. 
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2. 'Choice ay&tema ave largely irreveraible^ at least in 

the short run. Once parents have had ohoioes^ the 
T district oannot ^lirtfinate .the choice system without 
some decrease in parents' satis faction with the 
schools. 

This implication follows from reactance theory (Brehm, 1972) and 
is confirmed by the Alum Rock experience, but other KJum Rock data 
suggest that allowing parents some continued role in school decision*- 
making, even if it does- not ^IlljiVoive choosing' schools, will offset 
some of the dissatisfaction that accrues from restricting schooling 
alternatives. Parents are most interested Un curriculum decisions 
and least interested in hiring and firing teachers (see Table 15) • 

3. In a heterogeneous school district, socially 
disadvantaged families wilt be* at somewhat of 
a short-term handicap in learning about and 
choosing schools, especially if the alteimatives 
are continually changing. 

The parents' role in any family. choice system is crucial, and 
the evidence frc^A Alum Rock suggests that some parents will be more 

- willing and able than others to make informed choices for 't;heir 
children, '^n the short run, socially disadvantaged families will be 
the least informed about their options,^ and hence theitr children will 
be the most likely to end up in the least desix^able classrooms, or in 
classrooms that may not be well suited to their needs. Over time, 
the vast majority of -parents will come to understand the choice 
system and hoW' to get what they want (or compete effectively for - 

^ what they want); and the more consistent and stable the system is, 
the faster they will learn about it« This learning time can be 
reduced substantially if the district adopts certain information 
policies. 
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V qhpiqe^eyatem 

':\ - • \ * • " , pi?e^er '0, ^.f.fevmi' p^eht 

. , rather vreiea^ is that 

, r*4|.^f c^rep^^ Inforaatlp^^^ networks 

' ^to\i^arn^^ tlie sx^}^^ In ^enera^ advantaged 

.iiponVjperso for Irtf o^^ and they 

tend [t^^ iffioi^e pr In cohtras 

• "peppi^^^ upoivS^^ tend to have 

imore. ^M so. .they can chec^ 

another;^ ^^^^^ must 
\ ack^^^ diverse iv^^ and,; treat them dlff^r^^ 

^when^i^^ appropria^^^^ do so.. ,We alread^^^ spme school. 

,^se?rvlce^^^^^ as; opera^^^ ^ 

. ' income (eigv, Jjei^or jS^ lunches) so^ the;^preced^^ exists 

^6r trea^^^ their needs. 

To spe^ 

_ ^cotmw^ |o fit the habi^ This 

is^ analog^^^^ to Mar they ^^egm^^ a . 

market and tyi&x^ i^fach differient 

segnients i 111, ;practice^^ tjils might^ mean send^ j>rihted materials to 
eyei^pne, and :the^^^ (through :teie^ 

f phone calls: or counselor y^^ directel to less advantaged f allies » 

Schpoifit siipu^^^ 

;ies8-ady^ and school aides ^ ^ 

who, repres^^ important lihks feetween the^^c^ and the connnunity* 



For; practical examples of a personal contact campaign, see 
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(See Litwa^^ and Meyer, 1974). Informing; these employees of official 
schopi ^y^n though they do not bear directly upon their work 

.should^ the quality of t^ Infonnati^^ is transmitted to 

:parehts;^ especially less advantaged parents < 

/5#^ jH^e^aapn aooialiy di8cd'i)aritag^ teas 
infomation thm other^^ ther<8hor.t run may be that' 
'^ihey:J).ear higher poa^s} of ootVeoting information; thua^ 

— prie atrai'e^ji 'fgr 'rdiH migt^t be^ 

to redm the vedi and "psychic" bdatQ of infprjmtion 
QoZteatipn;^ 

It has been argued (Klees, 197.4; Levin, 1974) that socially dis- 

. ' ' ' - 

advantaged families bear higher costs in collecting information than 

others do» For instarice^ a large percentage of these parents will be 

employed in hourly jobs rather than salaried jobs, and hence attending 

school meetings or; appointments .during normal school hours will cost 

them^lost wages*. Keeping the schools open on the weekends or in the 

evening hours is one way of reducing Ithe cost of collecting inf orma- 

tion. 

6. The less aooialiy advantaged the population^ the 
more that must be spent on information dissemina- 
tion and parent education. 

It is harder to reach socially disadvantaged families. Messages 
must be communicated Fjra frequently and by modes that are relatively 
more expensive (e.g., through school counselors rather than printed 
bulletins). Opening school offices in the evening or on weekends, 
so that parents can come to the school without missing wotk, drives 



Stigler (X971, 1962) has argued the opposite view, namely, that 
advantaged people bear higher cosfs, specifically opportunity costs. 
See Bridge (197^) for, a review of these arguments* 



up peridtmel ihd building najUitenahce costs. Districts considering 
increasing parent choice in schooling must reckon with these expenses, 
especially during the beginning stages of a new family choice plan. 
In short, the higher the proportion of socially disadvantaged families 
In the system, the greater the costs of .informatiori dissemination and 
administration. ^ ; ^ 

( ,^ 

' ' ' • ^ . ' V - 

7. Altexmatibe educaH'cm systems may diffuse tensioris 
between igroHps of appronnni^ly eq^ size that hold 
different and cdnflig^ng opseotives for the public 
schools. 

Giving parents control^ over the ld.nds of classrooms thelj children 
attend may avolCd intergroup tensions that result from conflicting value 
orientations arong rgrpups^of approximately equjil political ^strength. 
If one group is; substantially more powerful than the others, it can 
exert its will through the normal political process, and, there will 
be no need~in the majority's Toirid~f6r a family choice system. The 
withlh*-school. choice system in Mamaroneck a|>pears to be sh ideal 
example of the use of alternative education as an "institutional safety 
valve." ' * ' . 

Note that the use of alternative education schemes for this 
purpose is most justified in socially advantaged communities, such s 
as Mamarone(*k. In this case, differences in .parents* willingness and 
ability to participate are minimal. But imposing a choice system on 
^a socia/ly heterogeneous community would inherently put less socially 
advantaged children at a disadvantage, at least in the short run. 

5. Parents choose programs that reinforce their values ^ 
given^ the opportunity to do so. Lowkr-^class ch^^l^en 
are most likely to end up in structured programs that * 
teach the SRs^ and more advantaged^ cJtildren are more 
likely to end up in less structured classrooms that, 
stress social relationships^ the development of 
independences and creativity. This presents same" 
thing of a philosophical dilemma. 



The ailesBna is this: Oh the one hand, less Socially advantaged 
parents have a propensity to choose structured programs that emphasize 
the basic 3Rs,' and hence school performance, as measured by standardized 

' \y ' : . * ' . " I ' ' ^ 

acHleyement tests should incrj^se, on the average. Presumably, this 

is good,, esp^ially to the extent that school performance contributes 

directly (through knowledge attained) or Indirectly (through social 

certification) to later life ''success^" as measured ly^, say, life*- 

time' income. * . - 

On the other hand,^ isolating these children with similar class- 

inates in classes that str.ess- the 3Rs may reduce their , chan^ 

" ^ ' . ' ".♦->'> ^ ^ ' " • 

^ftqulring the social beliefs, attitudes, cpmpetdicies, and acqualnt- 

/ ' ■ ^^ • ^, . . ^ 3:' ' ' ^ • . . - ^ ^ 

ahces.^that facilitate social mobility. This is potentially a negative 

Qutcqne of increasing family choice in schooling for socially di87 

'^advaiviiaged children., * 

In his theoretical considerations of education vouchers, Isj^vin 

(1974) has reached the 'same concluslon--that flying parents total 

control, over 'their chJLldren's. schooling will exacerbate class related 



This is based on two tenable assumptions. First, children who 
are operating at a low conceptual level do better in highly structurted 
classrooms, whereas children at a high conceptual level do equally well 
in structured or unstructured classrooms, or. slightly better in the 
latter. Second, conceptual level is highly positively corxfelated with 
social class or social advantage, although. the correlation is obviously 
not perfect. Both assumt>tion3 are plausible and supported 1)y research 
reported by .Hunt (1975, 1971)^: - * . 

Some researchers would argue. that school performance has little 
'or no significant, independent effect on income in adulthood. 
Christopher Jencks (Jencks et al., 1972) is perhaps the best known 
contemporary advocate of this position. 

We are not arguing that these attitudes, beliefs, cooqpetencies, 
and social contacts are better in an absolute sense, simply that they 
make it easier to operate in^'the middle-class positions that most 
socially disadvantaged families hope their children ^11 attain in 
^adulthood. Is it reasonable' for schools to^ foster mobility aspirations, 
among socially disadvantaged children and their parents? We think *so, 
for two reasons. First, the majority of what^we have labeled socially 
disadvantaged parents (that is, those with less education and income) 
saxthat they want their chJldren^to acquire middle-class statud. 
Second, middle-class status Is statistically associated with longevity^ 
and reported happiness (see for exMple, Social Indicators 1974)^ and 
these are "goods"- that the vast majority of Americans, rich and poor, 
seem to desire. 



differences; and presumably, his atgumenjt: applies to a vide range of ^ 
family choice "systems. His view Is that a conflict of private arid 
social benefits Is Inherent In a voucher aiystem that begins with a 
highly stratified social system and then permits individuals to make 
schooling decJ^slons that contribute to their private goals* He writes. 

It Is reasonable to bellevQ then,v that vouches will' 
lead to a hl^er degree of class Jsegregat Ion and soclallza- 

• tlon thari the existing approa^ch... If parents choose those,. 

^school- environments that they believe will^ m^^ the ^ 
probability of success def Ihedrwi thin; the con tex of 
their ejipeiieri child: will be provided 

. with schopling th^^ 
tlbns while' diildri^^ classes will atteM schools 

that ^11' orient them \towards the uppef echelon of the ' 
occupatlonil hierM^^ That these systeiiatic differences 

. in school enylfonments according to :spcial class will 
"accehtuate":,the already existing diff^^^^ 
orientaitipn of students derived from family influences 
is suggested by- the studies of Feldman and Newcomb in 
higher education [p/16]# 

•Undoubtedly some people will say that we have posed, a false 
dilemma. The>?^might argue 'that if parents have a wide range of 
programs and end up choosing one which is not good for their children 
(in terms of attaining their ultimate goals) ^ it is the parents' fault, 
and we need not be 'concerned with the matter. Assuring equal oppor- 
tunity, i;e., equal access to programs, is the school's only respon8l«> 
bility, according to this view. This argument, of course, assumes' 
a particular view of the world that seems to deny the pervasivenesis 
and -reality, of social class orientations in contemp^orary society. 

Nothing in the available data permits us to resolve these debates 
empirically; they are partially matters of fact but largely matters of 
opinion^ The most we can say is that increasinj^ family choice in 
schoollt/g, does permit some nqnrandom clustering of children according 
€o social backgr.ound, but there is no evidence that this clustering 
is either greater or smaller than one would expect: to find in tradi- 
tional, nonchoice schools that allow teachers to cluster children 
into ability tracks and where segregation in housing leads to wide 
variation^ in the racial and social class composition of schools. 



Hofeoyer^ we can say with some confidence that in choice systems in 
socially heterogeneous districts,. families will vary somewhat in 
terms .of their involvement in school affairs, their criteria for 
choosing alternative programs, and" their satisfaction with the schools 
The long-term effects of thes6 differences are unknown, but they are ' 
probably fairly small, since schools are not the only, or perhaps even 
the major, deteriainant of outcomes in adulthood. Fanily. choice plans, 
at least the ones we^have seen , to date', are probably hot- ao good for 
parents and students as some eatly theorists "thought or as bad as 
some opponents argued. 
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Appendix A - - ^ 

A MODEL OF PARENTS' CHOICE BEHAVIOR; AN ILLUSTRATION 

' ^ — 

The following exaiiq[>le Illustrates how two parents can select 
different programs, even though they have similar Information about 
the; available' alternatives Assume that two families must choose 
schools for their children, and they h^ve only two alteTr^at^ve8^ 
Classroom 1 (C^) and Classroom 2 (C2)* These classrpoms are quite 
different in terms of -four attributesi^ (aj|^) ease of trmispprtatlon, 
(£12) emphasis on basic subjects, (a^) emphasis on. the .arts, and (a^) 
class slze/^ Each ;of the classrooms has been^ rated in termd of these 
four attributes, and Table A.l shows the information that is available 
to both parents/ A high number indicates that the classroom has much ^ 
of the attribute in question. . ' I 



Table A.l 



Classroom 





Attribute 


^1 


^2 




Ease of transportation 


10.. 


1 




rEnq[>hasis on SRs 


10 


1 




Emphasis on arts ' 


1 


10 


% 


Small class size 


a. 


10 . 



1 



For a description of the' basic 'decision model, see Chapter I. 
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The parents have quite different values, so they look for differ- 
ent things In the alternative schools ♦ The importance that they attach 
to each of. the classroom attributes Is summarized^ In Table A.2 These 
aVe weights and a high number Indicates 'greater Importance* 

Table 



Attributes 



• Parent - 


^1 


^2 


^3 




Parent 1 


1 


1 , 


10 


10 


Parent 2 
(P2) 


10 


' 10 


1 


1 



To find eaph parent's overall rating of each of the alternative 
classrooms, we simply multiply each classroom's individual attribute 
ratings by each parent's ratings of the attributes and then sum up 
these weighted attributes* This is most succinctly expressed in 
matrix algebra terms as: 

;r = PA , 

where R (the matrix of o^rall ratings) is the minor product of 
multiplying the matrix of parents' importance weightings (P) through, 
the matrix of classroom attributes (A)* This has been done in Table 
A#3, where it can be seen that the first parent (P^) gave an overall 
rating of 40 to Classroom 1 and a rating of 202 to Classroom 2* In 
contrast, the second parent (P2) gave Classroom 1 a rating of 262 
and Classroom 2 a rating of 40* - This vould suggest that when they 
.were forcVid to make a final decision, P^^ would choose Classroom 2, 
and P2 would choose Classroom 1* , - 
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' . Appendix B- 

- WORDING OF.. QUESTIONS USED IN ALUM ROCK 
PARENT SURVEYS IN YEARS 1-5 

/ 

. • % 

NOTE; The exact wording of a small number of Items changed from year 
to year. These were Items that asked about the vouohev system in Years 
,i through 3j and the open ewoltment system i.n Year 5.- 

Let* s see, (CHILD) goes to (NAME OF SCHOOL). (SEE FRONT PAGE FOR SCHOOL). 

8., In generat.-do'you. think that the Very good*..; 1 22/ 

educatldnrXtHILD) is getting • Good 2 

at (SCHOOL) is very good, good, Tair . ..\*^3 

fair, or poor? Poor v 4 

Don't know 0 

9. Do you think the principal is . Very good ; 1 22/ 

doing a very good job, a good ' Good...,. 2 

job, a fair job, or a poor job? Fair, * 3 ^ 

Poor..i 4 

Don't know./. 0 

10. Do you think his/her teachar is Very good 1 23/ 

doing a very good joL, a gocd job. Good 2 

a fair job, or a very poor job? Fair , 3 

.'^oor 4 

Don't know 0 



Skip 24^Z6 
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1€A. 



902. 



Card 14 



How .many years of school would you personally like (CHILD) to complete? 
READ CATEGORIES AND CODE IN COL. A. . . 

How many years of school do you think (CHILD) will actually complete? 
READ CATEGORIES AND CODE IN COL. B. ^ 



A 

^ 

Some high school. . 1 

Graduate froni^high school .... 2 

Some, college, technical , 
business ;or trade school ... 3 

Graduate from college 4 

Post graduate or professional 
school . ■. . 5 

Don't know. 0' 



Z7/ 



B 



1 35/' 
2 

3 
4 

5 
0 



This question will take a little bit of extra thought, but it is an extremely 
important question and one which you may f\nd personally interesting. We are" 
Interested in what kinds of things you'believe it is most important for your 
child to learn. Obviously different people have different ideas about the 
way they want their children tt) behave, so there are no right or wrong answers 
to' this question. We are only Interested in your opinions. " 

hand;respondent Values scale - ' , 



Your job is to read this list of 18 value statements and then rank order 
them in order of importance. . Put the most important value first at the 
top, the second most important value second^ and so on, with the least 
important value last, at the bottom of the page'. 



WHEN RESPONDENT. HAS COMPLETED IT AND ALL THE ITEMS ARE 
RANKED, TAKE IT BACK AND RECORD THE ID NUMBER ON IT. 
TUCK IT INTO THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 
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i Skip- 39'43~{ 



Before (CHILD) enttred school about how oftta would/you say that you or 
meinbers of .your family read to him— frequently, occasionally, or hardly ever? 



Frequently • • 1 i4/ 

'Occasionally • . • 2 . 

, ^ Hardly: ever:-,..> • 3 

29. I will now read statements ohen made.'by-ptdple^^a^^^^ schools, 
and .current Issues. Would you tel V me hbwrStWn^ 

each of these statements .by^selecting orim of card? \:Skiv ^5^48\ 

\hand^^ I * ^ ' Strongly \ ' ^Doh't 

agree. . ; Agree: know 



CARD 

a: ; 



'Strongly; 
Disagree Disagree: 



Parents should have niorie' to say 
about what their children, learn 
.In school . ; . J.i . 



Obedience and respect for . 
authority are? the^ most Important 
things^ chiVdrien can learn . ; . 



6. In general teachers and-pnihcipals 
don't want the advice of parents. . 

H. Most parents like the Idea that 
they should have a choice about 
the kinds of schools their 
children attend 



Children will get a better educa- 
tion if their parents can select 
the school that they go to . . . 



1 



It Is the duty of the government 
In Washington to provide a job for . 
everybody who wants to work 1 

Busing elementary school children 

to schools In other parts of the 

city only harms their education ... . 1 



S 49/ 

I Skip 50^53 A 
5 54/ 

S 55/ ^ 



.3 



5 56/ 



5 57/ 



5 59A 



5 59/ 



m ■ 



30. 
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In gieneral, how satfsfled are 70U with the kind of education your child/ 
children can get In Alum Rock— are you very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, 
somewhat dissatisfied or very dissatisfied? 



Very^satlsfied (ASK A) . l 

Somewhat Satisfied (ASK A)-. 2 

Somewhat dissatisfied (60 TO C) ... 3 

Very:d1ssat1sf1ed (GO TO C) .... 4 



11/ 



IF VERY OR SOMEWHAT SATISFIED; 



A.» Even t^iough you are generally satisfied with the kind of education your child/ 
' children can get In Alum Rock, are there some changes that you tjilnk the 'schools . 
ishould make which would give your cjilld/chlldren an even better education? 

YES (ASK (1) AND (2)) 1 IS/ 

: ■ ' 'No (GO TO Q.33) ^ .. 2 ' 
• ■ ■ : Don't know (60 TO Q.33) 0 



IF YES TO A; . — , , 

(1) .What kinds of changes? (RECORD FIRST THREE RESPONSES) 

Discipline-related • 01 

Curriculum-related 05 



Teacher and teaching 
quality related 12^ 



Parent- teacher/school -rel ated 
Administrativt>'issues ^ . . 



19 

22 



23-14/ 



25-26/ 



27-28/ 



(2) Have^you or anyone you know tried to do anything to get the schools to 
make those kinds of changes? 



YES (ASK 3) 

• NO. 

(3) (If- YfS TO 2): Were those changes made? 



YES ... . 
NO . . . . 
Don't know 



1 

2 

1 
2 
0 



29/ 



20/ 
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IF VERY OR/SOMEWHAt DISSATISFIED; 
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I Card IS \ 



If j(ou are dissatfsfiedt there are probably some things you would like to 
see changed or things you thinjc would give your children a better education. 
Have you or anyone you know tried to do anything about the things that 
-are causing, your dissatisfaction? / ^ . . , 



. IF YES TO C: 
(V) Were these cliinges made? 

7 



Yes (ASK.(l) )....:....} 30/ 

No..... 2 

•Don '.t know. 0- 



Yes 1 n/ 

No..*....' ^...2" 

Don't know 0 



^ 
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I , Becjin Card 27 \ 



:^^f* a. certain amount of money goes to the public elementary schools 

i5;Alui5^R^^ Do you think the. schools are getting. too much m^^ not. 
y ^enough n^^^^ • ' 



34:. 



35. 



D. 



• . Too much 1 38/ 

- . ' Not enough . ^j^^,,^* . .2 

About. right amount ... .3 

Don* t. know .... . . . .0. 

Are the schools making very good, good, fair, or poor use of the money they 
geti as .fiir%as^ y^^^ , 

Very good use .... i . 1 

' ' Good use . .2 

Fair .use 3 " 

. - . Poor use * ; 4 

: Don ' t know ........ .0 

I wili now read some more statements and you tell me how strongly you agree or 
disagreXwith each of these statements by selecting one of the answers on 
this card.. ^ 



CAftb^ 
A 



Strongly Don't .Strongly 

agree Agree know Disagree disagree 



Getting^ahead depends on, who you 
know more t^^ how^well you do 
something^ 



2 



In iome cases it's best for child- 
ren t6. attend el emeritary school s 
biitside their own neighborhood. . . 

feiying ^parents a jchoice; about the 
school i; thei r - chi 1 dir en attend wi 1 1 
make- teachers more fespbnsi ve to 
their complaints and susgestipns ; . 

in the .nekt fevi years, things are 

n6t/realyy^'gpir^^^ to improve for 

the average person , . . . : 

People i;ike me don't have anything 
tpV siy^ about what the government does 

Public officials don't really 
ctre what people like me think. 



4 
4 
4 



5 W 
iSHp 41 I 
5 42/ 

5 43/ 

I Skip 44\ 

5 45/ 

I Skip 4^ 
5 47/-"' 

t Skip 48 1 
5 49/ 
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. .3.6A. ■p9^;ypU;*h.ihk -parents ^shbuldibe:^ 
' - . -neiPidecide-which/te 

JC; t;Ahdv:Shpuld#ar>nts>;bena^ 

■ /p: ;Shou.l|r;theyn 
• ;: -thej^school IspM^^ 

"MC.' Areryou regUtered torvote In this area? 



-Yes 

1 
1 



1 

Yes. 

No. . 



■No- 

2 

2 
2 
2 



I- Card J7:^ . 



::N6 ' 
bp'fnion 



0 
0 
0 
6 

1 

2 



ho/ 

51/ 
52/ 

53/ ' 
I Skip .54-S5\ ' 
'55/ 



:Ahd>now on a somewhat different subject. ' 

. • ■ . ^ - . , . 

38. Have.you heard about the open enrollment plan that has. started in the schools 
' here in Alum Rock? ' 

f* Ves } ,.57/ 

- ' , , No (GQ TO Q.102) . . 2 

How good a job do you feel the school system has done in explaining the open 
enrollment plan and how it works—do you think they have done a very good job, 
a good job, a fair job, or 'a poor job? 



39. 



A very good job. . . 1 

A good job 2 

A fair^ob 3 

•A poor job . . . . , 4 

No opinion 0 



53/ 



J 52 
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I Begin Cord 



1b2* its total, how many different pvograms are being nffiVired for c>ii1jlren of^his/her 
age at (SCHOOL CHILD ATTENDS) this year? * > ^ 



Nurrter: 



•Don'fknow- \ . 0 W 

IF NUMBER EQUALS 1, ASK 103A, IF NUMBER IJ GREATER THAN 1, ASK i03B, 

103A, Do you think that there are too few programs available at (SCHOOL) this year, 
or just about the right number? ■ ^ - 

. ^ . Too many . . . . 1 

. . TOO^feW 2 

, \About' right number 3 

'No opinion 0 ^ 

103B* -Do you think that there are too many different programs available at (SCHOOL) 
this year, too few>or just about the right number? ^ ' • 

^ ' * ' • Too many • • J 

* . ' ' • Too few ^ • 2 

_ ^ . • V About right number 3 

" No opinion • • • 0 • 

I Skiv 24-21\ 

106- Did you consider putting (CHILD) iri -a different program or school in Alum Rock 
from the one (CHlLDr)- is in now? 

■ Yes . . 1 22/ 

. ' " No .' • 2 



( Skiv 23-38\ , 



^* i2-^v» ^ w^lV h*«d ,$ome,st«teniw^^ you' about the schopj system here in^Alum 
• ' wck, which hw^^^ each one, 

,1 would like.you fo $611*^^ if you' thinic it;1s truror false. The first 



- you to tell me if you ^ ,^ w,^. 

statements. that 1 read have to^do:>with the schools. 



c. 



True 



108. 4. 



Under the open enrollment system, .parents 
.have .the Tight to change the schools 
their children qp to.at aoy time o> ^ 
the school: year if they^want toV true 
or false?. » r 

' * « »* * * 

;Under.^the^op^envehr611ment system, 
parents xah choose :the schob that 
they want their'chtldreh to- 
go to. True of False?\/ * - 

in sbme cases,- this yearj parents 
were not able to select the school 
"they wanted because scKobl officials 
assigned children to schools, s 
True or false? • 

the rules of the open enrollment 
plan s^tate that children who pre- 
viously attended a school may ' 
choose to remain. True or false? 



1 



False 



Don't 
KnoWv^ 



0 



39/ 



40/ 



0 41/ 

I CardUl /^ 

0 



And now a question about the different programs offered within schools. 

1. The programs offered this^ear are 
*all pretty much alike. Tru^ or 

false? • 12- 



[Cca'd 32 I 
0 47/ 



Finally, one general question. 

1. The schools. can make it difficult 
when parents wish to transfer 
their-^children. True- or false? 



2 



Skip 48-49] 



0 ' 50/ 

I Skip 51-59 
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Wt'r •"■.■%< 






1 




, ^-^.u^ : -129- ' / ' . ' ^ -. 


p. - 'I' n 






,, , - . . „, , , , T. . ^ ' - - - - - 






^f*^' 132/' 


^P^^^'c^ or principal ever tell you the achiev«nent test scores 't^V your 
children last year? -[ ' . " ^ 




i 

!> 


V 


> . No ... (GO TO C); 2 
■ . . . No children "in school last year (GO TO C). 3 . 

Don't know;, no answer (GO TO C) 0 




?- ' 

r ^ 


♦ 

"I 


* 

A. Do you think test scores tell you how good i child's program is? 

No ' ' . 2 \ 


A vj 






* ' ' . • Don't know, no answer. ... 0 








B. Would you consider changing a child's prograrn because of his/her test scores? 


- 






, ■ " . . • - " ' Yes .1 62/ 


, M 


f 




■ '■ Wo ^ 2 

■ - <- _ , . . • ■ 








Don't know, no answer. . . .0 

(ASK EVERYBODY) ^ - 


• % 

y 


>^ - 




• 

C. In general, do you think teachers. should report the achievement test scores 
of children to their parents eacJh year? 








>' ^ . / " • Yes* 1 ed/ 


\ 


C 






■ \ 


* V 

^' 




Don't know, no answer. . . .0 




f\' 
'< 




• 


. i 

J 


y 








?^ 




* 




fi " 
j>,; ■ 






i 


'V ** 

. 






• I 
"i 

' I 




f 











3; Here is a list of ways (HAND CARD B) uscsd by some pareats to decide Which school 
or program they wis^ their child enrolled In*. For each: item in the 

listi PiMse tell: me hoW-important.it is in choosing a program for (CHILD) r- 
• that is, extremely important, very important, somewhat important, or hot 
important at all . 



Him 

CARD 
B 



Not 

Extremely** Very Somewhat Important 
Important Important Important At all 



K How well children like it..... 

2.^ What the program' teaches 
children 

3, . Your own child *.$/test scores.. 

4.- Average test scores for the 
program... 

^5. What, other parents say about* 
^ . the. program. , 

6. What teachers say about the^^ 
program 

7. What parent counselors say 
about the prograi; 

8. Location of^the school arJ * 
program 

9. Teachers in the program 

10. Classroom discipline 

11. Kinds of children in the 
program 



2 
2. 

2 

2 

2 

If 

2. 

2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 



64/ 

65/ 
66/ 

67/ 

68/ 

69/ 

70/ 

71/ 
72/ 
73/ 

74/ 
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^-|2. Fcard 37 (begtriB on p. 14) 



Imagine that you were principal of a school like the tone that your child attends 
and wanted to make it the best school you could. . * 

Preference Preference 
A B 

What kind of school would you want it to be: ' 

A* a strict school where students were always 
^ well-behaved, or ^ 

B. a free*school where students could act naturally? 1 Z 45/ 

Would you want it to be: 

A» a schoo? where the students took only three 
• subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic until 
they really learned them, or - 

B» a school where the students took a lot of different 
.subjects every day such as foreign languages, 

current events, history, science, and healthy? 1 2 W 

Would you want it to be: 

a. a school where students, concentrated on learning i*] 



from books almost all the time, or 



b, a school where students spent a lot of time doing 
things like playing music, putting, on school plays, 
taking art classes or playing sports? 1 2 

Would you like it to be: 

a. a school where, the students spent a Jot of time 
listening to their .teacher , or 

b. a school where tiie students spent a lot of time 

studying by themselves or in small groups? ^ 2 w 

Would you like it to be: 

A. a schpol where the teacher cfeclded what the 
students should learn most of the time, or 

B. a school where thi' students could choose what 

they wanted to learn most of the time? ^ 1 2 4^/ 

Would you like it to be: 

A.~ a school where students take a lot of time * 
learning about problems such as pollution, race 
relations, energy, world peace, or T 

B» a school where students didn't spend. much time on^ 

controversial problems like these? 1 2 ^0/ 

Would you like it to be: ^ 

A» a school where students learT< practical things 
they could use when they got o\it of school, or 

B^ a school where students^ study acadcinic .subjects 

most of the time? 1 * Z Si/ 



157 



. [ Becjin CcoHi 3? \ 
rl3-_. — _J . ' 



199B. Is (KISH CHILD) now in a different school or program from the one, he/she was in 
at the beginning of this* school year? 

Yes, different school 1 26/ 

Yes, different program 2 

Ho ....... 3 

' ' ... 

C. Is (KISH CHILD) now^in.a different school or a different educational program 
fronv the one- he/she was in at the end^of the last year, that is, last June? 

^ Yes, different school 1 2?/ 

Yes, different program". • . '.2, 

:.o .3 



[Skip .18^ 

no. As far as you know in- the school system here in Alum Rock, do parents have 
the riqht to request that their children be transferred from one school 
or program to another? ' ' ^ ^ | Begin Card Z4\ 

, Yes. . .(GO ON TO Q.lll). ... .1 42/ 
No (SKIP TO Q.40A ) ... .2 

ASK ONLY THOSE WHO ARE AWARE THAT CHANGES CAN BE MADE: 

in. Overall, how good a job do you think the schools have done in explaining the 
• way to transfer from a school or program to another— you think they have done 
*d very good job, a good job, a fair job, or a poor job in explaining this? 

Very good job ....... .1 4Z/ 

Good job \ .2 

Fair job 3 

- c 

Poor job 4 

No opinion 0 



ERIC 
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I B«ain Coed 3Si 

-— — ,14- 

I 

113. Have you at any time during this school year seriously. considered making a 
request to have your child (any of your children) transferred to another 
school or program different from the one he/she/theyjiow attend(s)? 

Yes i 1 11/ 

No.. 2 



I Skiv IZrSf 

115. Overall, how good a job do you think the schools have done in handling parents* 
(your), requests for transfers-<«-do you think they have done (did) a very good 
job, a good job» a fair job, or a poor job? 

Very good job 1 55/ 

Good job 2 • 

• Fair job^. , 3' 

. Poor job 4 

- ' No opinion 0 

How easy do you think it'is for parents to get their children transferred 
to another school— do you think this is very ea^sy, fairly easy, fairly 
difficult or very difficult? 

Very easy 1 ^ 

Fairly easy 2- 

Fairly difficult. .. .3 ' 

Very difficult 4 

No opinion 0 



"40A. Now we would like to find out where you received information about the open 
enronnient plan Jn the schools here. 

r HANB :| 



CARD 
C I 

.a. . From materials received from the schools 01 11^12/ 

' b. From tal Icing to children...,./......., .* ^ 02 IZ-W 

c. From attending parent meetings i — 03 15^26/ 

" , , . . , ^ if • 

From meeting personally with counselors and advisors 

from the school s • .04 17-18/, 

e. * From' attendlng School Board meetings...^ • — ......05 19-^20/ 

f. By reading about It 1nnnew$paper$ 06 21-^22/ 

g. From hearing about It on radio and TV 07 2Z^24/ 

h. From attending school meetings where it was discussed-......' 08 25-26/ . 

1. From bulletins or newsletters from the school ' — — 09 2?^Z8/ 

j. By talking^o other parents, relatives, friends, or ' ' ' . <r " 

' nellghbors about It ^ *...iO 29-ZO/ 

k. By talking to teachers or principals about it ...11 ZUZ2/ 



I Skip ZZ-zT^ 



The school district gave parents enrollment fonns to fill out 
for their children. Did you personally; fill out* these forms? 

Ves . . (CODE IN COL. A BELOW), 

No . . ASK: Who did? (CODE IN COL. A) . , 

Did- (YOU/PERSON CODED IN COL.-A> talk with anyone else about ^ 
which program and which school to choose for your children? . 

Ves . . ASK: Who was that? (CODE IN COL. B BELOW 

ALL THAT APPLY) 

No . . (CIRCLE CODE "9** IN COL. B) 



Respondent 


A 


B 


1 3;/ 


1 38/ 


Respondent's (husband/wife) 


2 


'2 39/ 


Other adult in family 


3 ' 


3 40/ 


Child/children themselves 


4 


■4 41/ 


Other children outside feunily 


5 


5 42/ 


Teachers' 


6 


6 43/ 


Parent, .counselors or advisors 

at '.school ' 


7 


7 44/ 


Other parents^ friends 

Mighbors, " " 


8 


8 


No one helped^ me 




9 46/ 


Don * t remember , 


0 


0 4?/ 



(ASK C) 



IF RESPONDENT MADE CHOICE OR HELPED TO MAKE CHOICE. ASK C : 

when it came time to maker a choice, did. you find you had enough 
information about the different pfogr£uns being offered or would 
you have lilced to have had more Information? 



Had enough information • • • • 1 
Wanted more information • . • 2 
Can*t say • • • 0 



46/ 



Skip 49-68 



16 1 
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•17- • * i Card 28 \ 

43, Taking everything together, do you think giving parents a choice betoken- ^ 
different types^of programs Is a very good idea» a good Idea, a lalf 
Idea, or a poor Idea? 



Very good Idea . .1 $9/ 

^ ' ^ Good Idea .2 . \ / 

Fair idea .3 

Poor Idea . .4 

No opinion 0 

, - • ^ . ^ yard 43 r 

904*, Comparing -this year with last year, would you say you h^d more programs ' 
to choose fr^m this year, about the same number^, or fewer this year? 

More this year 1 27/ 

; * * About the same^ '.2- ^ - v 

Fewer this year ........ 3 

No opinion . 0 ^ 

47. Overall, do you tfifnk the chances of your child/children getting the klnd*^ 

of education you want for (him/her/them) are better, about the same or \pegin Card 291 



not as good' as they were last year? 



■ * Better ^ 1 22/ 

Same .2 / 

Not as good . . * 3 

No opinion 0 

48. As far as you know, under the open enrollment system. If a parent wants 
to send his child to a school that Is not In his own neighborhood, 
does the parent have tb provide transportation hliriiself, does the child 
use city buses, or Is transportation provided free of charge? 

Parent must provide 
transportation 1 22/ 

. Child uses city buses . . 2 

Transportation free of 
charge ......... 3 

^"^^ Don't know .^0 



jhe next questions are about the school (CHILD) goes to, 1 

49v Why did you seleci that school for (CHILD)? RECORD FIRST THREE RESPONSES 

close to home • • • ,1 

Good principal . - 2 

Good teachers, cooperative • • • ,3 



13-14/ 



Good school, like staff ^ islie/ 

Friends go t^^re . • • 5 

Siblings go there ^ • • 6 



Had no choice. \^i l7-lB7 

- Offers basics- . • . ' .8 

Open classroom \ 9 

50- Is (CHILD)' attending the "school" nearest your home,/or Is (he/she) golilg' ' ' . 
to a different school? • , • 

\School nearest home • • • , • -1 4^h 
Different school 2 

905 • Some schools have more than one program- Does your child's school have ' 1 Oord iZ\ 
more than one program? ^ ^ 

Yes , 1 W 

No " 2 

51At Do you happen to know wh«th program (CHILD) is enrolled in? (What is name? | iq\ 

Yes • • . ^. . ; \ \ 10/ 



21/22/23 • No- s 2 

53-^ In your experience does (CHILD'S) (homeroom) teacher pay a lot, some or I skiv 24-33^ 
hardly any attention to suggei'.ions or complaints from parents? 

A lot • . • • ^ 1 ' 3V 

Some 2 ' * 

\ ^ . c Hardly any . 3 

Don't know . 0 

54 • How about the pHnci pal —does the principal pay a lot of attention, some, 
or hardly any attention to suggestions or complaints from parents? 



A lot ...... 1 35/ 

Some . . 2 

Hardly any 3 

Don't know 0 



Now I have a few statements about the open enrollment system and I would Hkt 
you to tell me how strongly you agree or disa^^ree with each of them by 
selecting one of the answers on this card. 




Strongly Don^t Strongly 

> Agree Agree Know Disagree Disagree 

A. The open enrollment system- 
will result in better 
public schodls in Alum 
,Rock than the voucher 

systejn did .1 Ij", 3- .4 5 35/ 

E. Under the open enrollment 

system the more schools f 77 7qI 

a parent has to choose . . , • X^V'^lL::^ 

from the more control 
parents will have over 

th? school system 1 2 3 4 5 40/ 

F. The open enrollment system 
will do more for the education 
of blacks and Chi canos than 

it will for the education 

of whites > / 1 1 3 4 5 41/ 

H; For most parents how close / 
a school is to home is the I skix> 42 \ 

most important reason 
for choosing a school for 

their children to attend .1 2^3 4 5 4Z/ 

I. Now, pare^tc have more control / 
over the schools of Alum Rock 

than they did last year . . 1 2 3 4 5 44/ 



' ^ , , \ ; | , ' Card 19 . | . - 

Sfi J&iw («r\y other roembtrs of your family do. any of the following 

things duringr the: IN NUMBER OF 

- • f I»ESlOR5CIRaE ^^^^ ^ 

: . " . Number 

, - . ^ ^ ' , Tligs^ None • 

A;V Have talks\w^ 

. atrthe school abM^^ . ^ 9 46^47/ ^ 

B; Attend ahy^piarent 6r\,nefi^^^^^ " 
„ ^ at ^^^^ . ; • • • 0 

Cv %t)erKit^&^^^ 

schpbl s ^ ^such^ ai pljB^^^ or 

;spec1al?/^^^^ i . ... 0' 50-^51/ 

V; \ > ^ ^ ^ ' ^ - I Card. 43 

9p5AV Itould^you. SA^^ t^ have had more contact ^^w^^^ lesrs 

conlacjti of the sane amount of contact wU teachers as you d1 d 

y --XjisX:^^^^^ : \ - ' — 

* -\ f4Dre. contacts 1 19/ 

. _ \ — \ I " ; About the- same amo . 2 ' 

: ^ _ V - — — : Less"T6ntlct 3 

B. .Have you had any contact with a parent counselor this year? 

Yes . \ . . .. 1 W 

No . . 2 . 

58. Last year, did you oc any other members of your family belong_to any I <^ax>d 19 | 
committees or groups at your elementary or middle school, such as tne 
RfAv the-Chicano Parents of Alum Rock, or other parent groups? 

^ Yes ...... 1 52/ 

No . 2 ' 



or*.'-*' 



.1 



. , . I- Card. 19 "~| 

64^^ /'ftew :16ng :haye you lived CODE IN COLUMN.A. 

• • A; _ B \ 

Less than 1 ye^^^^ Bi/ , i $2/ 

One to less t^^ . • . 2 2 

Two to less^ . . • . 3 '3 

Thr^: to lessf;^^^^^ 4 

^ _five^tOj:iles^^^ 5 

feh^yearV oMqn^^ : ; . 6 6 

B. How long have you lived at^ \lBecfin Card Z6^ \ 



J24jT^How:^j£5Hidjge^^ 

" 3;iI2I!!W5yi^^ ~ — ^ 

Most • • -1 

Hany-r-r-T-7 ; •:TTTT\ 



Some. . 3 

' Just a few .\ ... V ... 4 

1?6* During the past school year did you. move or change addresses? — ^ ■ 

^^Yes . . .1 so/ 

No '> 

126A. Over the last five years, have any of your children ever attended voucher i . ' , . 
schools? ' L^iOLJ* ^ 

'* yes _ 1 55/- 

No ; 2 

65. Which of these phrases (HAND CARD G) best describes how likely it is that ', — ^—^ 
you and your family might move awa^y from Alum Rock within the next two years? ^^T 

Definitely will jnove 1 53/ * 

' Probably will move « . . 2 \ ' 

Might move (50/50 chance) 3 ' , 

Probably will not move i . . . 4 

Very- imlikely we will move ....... 5 

r 

66. Altogether, including yourself, how many adults 18 and over live here in this 
household most of the year? 




(No. adults In household) 



J 66- 



■>«• {■ ri ■ ■,' 

'' ' ■ ' 

m.. '■ 
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t 


* - ' I ' 

''<■> 




j Card 19 \ 








i 




r?- 


A. Do ycu have iny children who are not yet In school, that 1$, too young 
to be In school? IF NO, CIRCLE "0". IF YES: How many? 






Number not,yet In .school: 


66^67/ ' 






B. Do you have any children who are living here, under 18 and out of 

hloh school? Vf NO riRn P "n** TF VPC* Unw msnu? 








Nuirber out of school: 




"v 








xX-Ti;;;!.;;^^ — , ^ — 









^v^r" - — 68 V- 


-Are-ypjrwor'king-fol1"T;1me now, working part .time, Jkeep.lng.house)., 
(ret1red), Jfr can't you find^work, or xhat? 








Working full time (35 hours or more) . . , • .1 


70/ 






Keeping house . . .(SKIP TO Q.70) ....... 7 














i.^ ' 


Specify: 




" ^ t 




A. What klnd^of work- (do/did) you normally do? 




1; 




OCCUPATION 








71/72/7Z/74/ 




T'Y ' > 


B. In" what industry is thi$? 






?^-"- ' 


INDUSTRY 






1^ - 


75/ 76/ 77/ 








> 




-•''4 


« 






' i 


jERjC 


< 




' f 











,0 » r 

70. What -is your present age; WRITE IN: 21-12/ 

■ . ' •• ""^ 

IF RESPONDENT REFUSES', PLEASE WRITE IN ESTIMAtE ABOVE AND CHECK BOX I J , 

V 

71; What was the highest grade, or class you completed in school? 

None^tp three^grades .... .. . . ; ... . .1 23/ 

— — — l:our*^6^s*ven"^gi^a<te$^ . . .2 

Eight graded: . ,3 



______ Nine fa; e1even> grades . . , ^ * 

^ "-^^High^schpol^^^^^^ . . . .^-r v^ -. .-5 

T rJuWitir^plli^ . .... . . . . .6 ^ 

technical, "trade, business, and nursing 

sclwyDn[_ *•* .*S/*~ j*.^* — 

Some col Ijege, but not a graduate ...... .8 

College graduatis ormoi:e . . ....... .9 

72. Are you married, single,; divorced, separated, or widowed? 



Married. .(ASK Q.73) ..1 14/ 

^ Single . .(SKIP TO Q.78) 2 

Divorced . .(ASK Q,74) 3 

Separated .(ASK Q.74) 4 

Widowed. . .(ASK Q.74) 5 

73.. Is your (husband/wife) working full time now, working part time, retired, 
or can't (he/she) find work, or, what? - - - 

Working full time (35 hours or more) 1 25/ 

Working part time 2 

Temporarily laid off ^ . , , .3 

Can't find work T., .4 

On strike 5 

Retired c . ."^ 6 

Keeping house . : (SKIP TO Q.75) 7 - 

Other r . . . .8 

SPECIFY-: 

74. A. What kind of work (does/did) your (husband/vrife) normally do? 

OCCUPATION j [ I I > 

B. In. what- industry (is/was) this? " le/ii/W ) 

' INDUSTRY I I j I 

20/Z1/22 
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• . ' ' . I Card 20 "| 

75. Whit is your (hust)and's/wifeS) age? WRITE IN: • 23^24/ 

IF RESPONDENT REFUSES. PLEASE WRITE IN ESTIMATE ABOVE AND CHECK BOX.| | 

76. What was the highest grade or class your (husband/wife) conpleted In school? 

None to. three grades 1 25/ 

' Four to seven grades . .2 

Eight grades .. .. ... . .3 

Nfne. to elevien grades. . 4 

High school graduate 5 

' ^Junior^coTlege-grad^^ 

Some college, but hot a* graduate 8 

College graduate or. more • 9 



/ 



Don ' t know . . . * .0 



IF INTERVIEWING A WOMAN WHO IS CURRENTLY r«\RRIED, WltMWED, DIVORCED OR SEPARATED ^ 
ASK Q.77 ABOUT HER HUSEfAND'S FATHER. IF INTERVIEWING A MAN» ASK ABOUT HIS FATHER. 

77. What kind of work did your (husband's) father do most of his life? 

OCCUPATION ' 



(3 

INDUSTRY 











26/ 27/28/ 29/ 











SI/ 32 
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ASK EVERYONE ' 

78. Which of the words on the card best describes your race or ethnic background? 

Mexican American/Chicano ^1 33/ 

Other white/Anglo. .2 

Black/Wegro* ... " 3 

Oriental (Japanese/Chinese/ 
Filipino/Korean) .4 

American Indian 5 

Latin . • 6 

• • Other' . 1 

Specify • 




T" 



Do you own-your own home here, or do you rent? 



Own . 
Rent 



81. Would you please-look at this card and tell me which amount comes closest 
to your total family income from all sources last year, ^ before taxes? 
Include wages, salaries, social security or retirement benefits, help 
from relatives, or public assistance of any kind. (Just your best guess) 



A. Unden $3,500 




82. Finally, how many people in total depend on this income? 

Number 



Skip 34 I 



1 



8. $3,500-$4,999 ^ 

C. $5,OpO-$7,499 . . . 3 

D. $7,500-$9,S99 4 

E. $10,000-$14,999 5 

F. $15,000 or more .6 

G. Refused 7 

H. Don^t icnow 8 



35/ 



1 36/ 



S7-38/ 



NEXT, FILL IN THE ITEMS ON PAGE 26. 
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Appendix C 

PARTITIONING OF LINEAR AND NONLINEAR TRENDS IN PARENTS*' 
SATISFACTION WITH THE ALUM ROCK SCHOOLS AND KEY PERSONNEL 



Table C.l 

PARTITIONED CHI-SQUARE VALUES TO TEST FOR LINEAR. AND NONLINEAR 
TRENDS WITHIN GROUPS ACROSS SURVEY YEARS (Q30) 



Parent 
Grcjp 


Components 


0 

Total 


Linear Trend 


Nonlinear Trend 


2 

X linear df p 


nonlinear df p 


x"" df p 


Old voucher 
parents 


^Tll^l 1 .10 


5^.776 2 ' ~ .10" 


9.523 3 .02 


New voucher* 
parents 


1.380 1 ns 


13.165 2 < .001 


14.545 3 .C03 



Table C.2 

PARTITIONED CHI-SQUARE VALUES„TO TEST FOR LINEAR AND NONLINEAR 
- TRENDS WITHIN GROUPS ACROSS SURVEY YEARS (Q8) 



Parent 
Group 


Components 


Total 


Linear Trend 


Nonlinear Trend 


2 

X linear df p 


X^ nonlinear df p 


X df p 


Old voucher 
parents 


.009 1 ns 


7.758 2 <^ .025 


7.767 3 .05 


New voucher 
parents 


5.325 1 < .025 


^34.205 2 < ..001 


39.530 3 < .001 
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Table C.3 



PARTITIONED CHI-SQUARE VALUES TO TEST FOR LINEAR AND NONLINEAR 
TRENDS WITHIN GROUPS ACROSS SURVEY YEARS (Q9) 



• 


—HP 


\ — 

Components 








Parent 


Linear 


Trend 


Nonlinear Ttend 




Total 




Group 


2 

X 


df p 


X df p 


2. 

X 


df 


. P 


New voucher 
parents 


1 

0,184 . 


1 ,ns 


15.334 2 < .007 


15.518 


3 


< .002 


"Nonvoucher" 
parents 
(controls) 


6.263 


1 < -025 


i.805 2 ns 


8.068 


3 


< .05 
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Appendix D 

DISTRIBUTION OF ALUM ROCK STUDENTS BY ETHNICITY^ SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS, AND SEX (1970-^1977) 

by Roger L« Rasmussen 

One argument against parental choice 'within the public schools 
is that It would result"^ In Increased segregation of students by 
ethnic group membership, socioeconomic status, or some other signif- 
icant social characteristic. This appendix examines the distribution 
of students among schools and programs in the Alum RocI^ School District 
during its five year experiment with parent choice, to ^determine if 
there were any slgnlflcaixt trends toward imbalance ''in the distribution 
of students by ethnic group > socioeconomic status, or sex. The 
results show small increases in ethnic and socioeconomic imbalance 
among schools and programs during the couirse of the experiment^ 
Whether or not such increases ^constitute a strong argument against 
parent choice is a matter of interpretation. 

The Legal and Political Context 

* 

In 1954, the United States Supreme Court climaxed a series of 

ruling on school segregatlou with the pronouncement that separate 

educational facilities are' Inherently unequal and that de jure 

segregation of the races is therefore in conflict with the equal 

1 

protection clause bf the Fourteenth Amendment. This ruling was — 
not actively enforced until' the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations 
of the 1960s, but since then de jure segregation has been virtually 
eliminated in the United States. 

As de jure segregation has withered in the public schools, it 
has become increasingly apparent that racial and ethnic segregation 
is not solely nor even primarily caused by legal constraints. ^ 
Segregation in residential patterns, for exatq>le, has often caused 

1 

Srom V. Board of Education^ 347 U.S. 483. 
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or perpetuated school segregation even when no legal barriers to 
integration remained* Also, the enrollment of children in private 
schools has often contributed to segregation, even though parents 
may not have explicitly sought that effect • 

The United States Supreme Court has never ruled on the constitu— 

o 

tidnality of de facto segregation yev se, although recent cases in 
the lower courts have made the distinction between de jure and jie 
facto segregation less and less clear » Various policies of local 
school authorities have been ruled illegal either because segregation 
-was an intended consequence of the policy or because separatist con- 
sequences of the policy were probable and foreseeaI}le* Especially 

relevant to the voucher demonstration are recent court rulings on 

2 

two types of school policies: 

• CP 

Parent-pupil school selection arrangements, such as open 
enrollment 9 free tiiansfers, and optional attendance zones 
are Illegal practices to the extent that they result in ^ 
more segregation than would some ether educationally soun d 
and readily avail^able pupil assignment mechanism* * 

Segregate^ classroom assignments and other intra-school 
racial dlstStlinination are illegal* In a number of south-* 
ern cases the coixrts have held that systems • * • may rot 
adopt pupil tracking devices that produce intra-sc'f^pol 
segregation* 

These rulings are onl^ part of a growing body of legal precedent 
which demands that school policies such as those proposed in the 
voucher demonstration be examined in terms of their segregating or 
desegregating effect on student eiirollmenti?* 

PoUfical as well as legal considerations ^Iso require that any 
comprehensive study of parent choice systems include an examination 
of the racial and ethnic distributions of students over time. One 

«■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ » - li " 

•"■See Flannery (1972). 

^Ibld., p. 13. 
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of the -major objections to the voucher Idea as a system for increasing 
parent choice has been that parents could use It as a means to achieve 
school segregation, much as southern whites fled the public schools In 
the 1960s to form segregated .private academies* This concern has been 
voiced by jnany groups In the course of public debate over the voucher 
idea#^ 

The segregation problem for voucher systems, was explicitly 
recognized In the CSPP report, Education Vouchers: To counteract ^it, 
CSPP recommended a "regulated compensatory" voucher model containing 
several provisions that would prevent or at least discourage segregated 
schools. For example, each school would be allowed to fill as much 
.as 50 percent of Its enrollment by any criteria It wishes, so long 
as these criteria did not discriminate against any racial minority* 
Thereafter, the school would be required to fill Its remaining enroll- 
ment strictly on the basis of demand » with a lottery system for cases 
where demand exceeded supply* Schools also would be given economic 
Incentives to attract and enroll poorer students. In the form of "com- 
pensatory" voucher funding based on the number of students enrolled 
from low-Income families* ' . 

The "transitional" youcher model proposed by Alum Rock was even 
more strongly regulated than the CSPP model to prevent discrimination 
in school enrollment policies. It provided that all applicants should 
be admitted to their first-choice*- programs, with a few exceptions when 
program resources were clearly limited or state laws would be violated. 
Programs would thus be required to expand to meet the demand for enroll- 
ment, and could not apply admissions criteria. As in the CSPP recom- 
mendation, a "compensatory" voucher incentive was also proposed so that 
minlschools would benefit financially to the extent that they attracted 
and enrolled students from low-income families. 



See, for example, Mecklenburger and Hostrop (1972). Testimony 
and ^statements of the American Jewish Congress, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the National Education Association, and the 
American Federation of Teachers all raised the segregation issue. 
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As anothet safeguard against segregation, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity stipulated as a condition of its initial grant to Alum 
Rock that "to the extent compatible with Federal legislation, the 
Governing Board* of the Alum Rock School District will insure that 
partioipating sohoolB do not become racially segregated. Should 
initial assignment of children indicate imbalance as defined by the 
State of California programs experiencing heavy under- or over- 
application by a particular group will be offered in additional 'buildings 

2 

to assure that racial balance is maintained." (Emphasis added.) 

As the OEO-Alum Rock agreement illustrates, the terms "segrega- 
tion" and "imbalance" are frequently treated as synonymous. However, 
there are both empirical and legal distinctions between the two con- 
cepts that should be recognized. 

The concept of racial or ethnic imbalance is a relative concept 
that requires specification of a larger reference population in terms 
of which balance or imbalance is to be defined. Typically, the ref- 
erence population is the schooL district, since the district is the 

traditional legal entity that has authority to set and modify school 

3 

attendance area policies. Defining imbalance in terms of a district's 
ethnic characteristics can lead to anomalous situations ^here com- 
pletely segregated schools are labeled as ethnically "balanced" and 
well-integrated schools are labeled as "imbalanced." Such a situation 
can be illustrated by the example of Linda Vistr-i School in Alum Rock " 
In October 1974, the student body at Linda Vista School was 33 percent 
Spanish-surnamed, 4 percent black, 3 percent Asian-American, and 61 
percent "other" (predominantly Caucasians who are not Spanish-surnamed) . 
Such a mixture of minority and nonminority students does not suggest 
that the school should be considered "segregated. "~ Yet Linda Vista 



The reference is to the California Administrative Code Title 5, 
Section 14021. Excerpts from Section 14021 are provided later in the 
appendix. 

OEO Grant 90051, Special Condi.tibn 7. 

^See Milliken V. Bradley, 418 U.S. 717 (1974) for conditions 
under which a cross-district remedy to segregation might be required. 
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School stands out as ethnically "Imbalanced" when compared with other 
schools in the district; because it is the only school in Alum Rock 
that is not a predominantly minority^school. 

Ethnic group segregation and -ethnic group imbalance are also 
frequently distinguished in terms^ of their legal significance. Perhaps 
the most forceful distinction was made by the United States Congress 
in 1964: "'Desegregation* means the assignment of students to public 
schools and within such schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but desegregation* shall not mean the, 

assignment of students to public schools in order to overcome racial 

1 * * 

imbalance." The United States Supreme Court has made a more modest 

distinction between segregation and imbalance: "The constitutional 
command to desegregate schools ^does^ not mean tha;t every school in 
every community must always reflect the racial composition x>f the 
school system as a whole . .[However,] awarenes" of the racial com- 
position of the whole schodl system is ^likely to be a viseful starting 
point in shaping a remedyc.to correct past constitutional violations. 
(Emphasis added.) "'^ . * . 

The California State -Supreme Court, on the other hand, has tended 
to treat' t>/ terms "segregation" and "racial imbalance" as synonymous. 
"The ri^t to aa equal opportunity fpr education and the harmful con- 
sequences of segregation require that school boards take steps, inso- 
far as reasonably feasible, to alleviate racial^ imbalanoe in schools 
regardless of its cause . . . .School authorities, of course, are not, 
required to attain an exact appoi^tionment of Negroes among the schools, 
and co.isideration must be given to the various factors ia each case, 
including the practical necessities of governmental operation. For 
example, consideration should be given, on the one hand, to the degree 
of racial imbalance in the particular school . . and, on the other >and, 
to such matters as the difficulty and effectiveness of revisihg school 
boundaries so as to eliminate segregation (Emphasis ' added. ) 



■"•Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C., Section 2000c." 

^Swann v. Board of Education , 402 U.S. 1 (1970). 

'^Jackson v. Pasadena City Snhool District, 59 Cal. 2d 876 (1963). 
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^ Whether or not ^ legal distinction i& made between "segregation'* 
and "imbalance" secuns to depend primarily on; the writer's perception 
that remedies are or are not needed for de-facto segregation. Little 
notice has been given to the problem of relativity in defining 
imbalance. v * i 

Measuring Imbalance 



One canjiot deteriaine whetlier racial or ethnic imbalance has 

,increased or decreased without using some kind of quantitative- 

1 

measure. Numerous measures have been proposed, but none is uni- 
versally accepted. *Two indicators of racial ahd ethnic group" balance' 
or imbalance are used in the analyses, that follow. 

it ^ k " f ' I 

1. S « (E, - I. T A,, E,; )2N is a statistical measure of 

i«l i«l'.-ij - ij* . * - 

imbalance that measures the percentage of ^^tudents who would have to 

change location (i.e., ^school or program) to achieve identical ethnic 

proportions in each location in the district (A,, = actual frequency 

of students in each ethnic group and location; E,, = expected ffe*- 

' a J 
quency of students in each ethnic gi^oup and location if ethnic group' 

f : 

proportions were identical everywhere; k = nijanber of ethnic gr^^uts; 

i = number of locations;, N = total number of students in Schools or ' 

2 

programs being considered. 



2. The "15 percent" criterion of imbalance contained in the 
administrative Code of California, Title 5, Section 14021: 



For example, see Taeuber and Taeuber (1965) « Appendix A 
discusses several proposed measures of racial segregation.'^ Also 
see Zoloth (1974). . 
2 

For a single location and two or three ethnic groups, = 
(Ej=i|foj^j - fej^j|)/2Ni can be interpreted as the degree of imbalance 

.for the most imbalanced ethnic ^roup\^ S is simply a weighted average 
of the Sj^. (This measure was suggested by Otis Dudley Duncan. See 

•Taeuber and Taeuber p. 30.) 



• • • a racial or ethnic imbalarice is indicated 'in a " 
eicJwol if -the percentage of pupils qf one or more racial 
or ;ethnic groups^diff ers By -more than 15 percentage points . 
— \ thaF-iin all the schools of the^ district.^ (Emphasis added). 

. ■ ' 

* Ji- • 

In 1972, for example ^^Alm^ockjwa^ — 

X2l>ercent black, and 37 ^percent "otJl^eK^" That year,, any'lschool^ 

with less than 36 percent or mdse^than 66 ^eiccent SpattisVsurji^ed 

* ' *• ' . •- _ 

^st\vieiitST^-less-*than722npScent^^ 



a'tujfents, or more than 27 percent black students would have been 
^cohsi^dered-racially'^imbalanced^ ** 

Data Sources and Their Quality 

Two primary fiiources of data'have been used in this appendix: 
data from official Alum Rock ^dis^ict records and data from 
C. M< Leinwand Associates, uhe Data. Management Contractor for the 
voucher demonstration. Table D.l summarizes each 'jf the specific 




Alum Rock District Data 

The district, has conducted a r-cial and ethnic survey of its 
student population each October since 1966, as required by the 
California State Board of Education and the L^ited States Office of 
Civil Rights. The methods for conducting. this survey and the racial/ 
ethnic categorii^^ used have varied somewhat from year to year and from 
school to school. . 



This is the measure of ethnic imbalance that Alxim Rock and OEO 
agreed to use in their iniJti^]^j5ro^^ — Later-in the same- 

-year-v-Sectlon--14021"wasrrepealed by a statewide public initiative 
(Proposition 21). In 1975, however, the initiative was repealed by 
the courts (Santa Barbara School District iK Superior Court of Santa 
BarbaiKi founty^ 13 C. 3d 315-348), and Section 14021 was reinstated. 
i)es^)ite th- turbulent l?.gal history of this Code provision, it con- 
tinues to be a useful method for identifying schools that differ 
significantly from the overall ethnic composition of their district. 
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Table D.l 
DATA SOURCES 



Number 



Number 



Type of Data 


Grouped by 


S_Qurce„ 


Dates. _ 


of 
Schools 


b 

Students 






-- 


- - - 




■ - 


^ — 


"Ethnicity ^ 


School 


District - 


Oct. 


1970 


24 


16,077 








Oct. 


1971 


24 


15,863 








Oct. 


1972 


24 


15,403 








Oct. 


1973 


25 


15,108 








Oct. 


1974 


25 


14,952 








Oct. 


1975 


25 


14,513 








Oct. 


1976 


24 


13,851 


Ethnicity 


Minlschool 


Leinwand 


June 


1973 


6 


3,995 








June 


1974 


13^' 


8,48a 








June 


1975 


14 


9,204 








June 


1976 


14 


8,761 








June 


1977" 


9 


.*5,450 


Eligibility for 


"Minischool 


Leinwand , 


June. 


1973 


6 


3,854.' 


compensatory ^ 






June 


1974 


13 


8,483 


voucher • 






Dec. 


1974 


14 


9,322 


Sex 


-Mlnischool 


Leinwand ♦ 


June 


1973 


6 


3,854 








June 


1974 


13 


8,483 








Oct. 


1974 


14 


9,136 



Excluding Mt. Hamilton, an isolated one-classroom school for 
children of the staff at Lick Observatory. ' 

^Includin^g "special education" students not assigned to mini- 
schools an^ student records with blank or miscoded school, minischool, 
or ethnic data. 



Before the beginning of the demonstration, each classroom teacher^ 
was responsible for classifying each of his or her students into on^ 
of. the specified racial or ethnic groups and reporting the frequency 
distribution to the district. The district. then aggregated these data 
and reported th^m for schools and for the district as a whole, this 
method of conducting the survey is still used at the nonvoucher schools 
in Alum Rock. 
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For the voucher schools (and any nonvoucher schools that wished 
to participate), a computerized student information system was begun 
in 1972-73. This system, known originally as RECAP (Regional Educa- 
tional Center for Automated Processing) and later as ARAS (A3.um R'^clt 
Attendance System), maintains a record for each student that includes 
his or her ethnicity, residential location, and school (s) and mini- 
school (s) attended. School secretaries have the major responsibility 
for keeping the student data up to date. 

Both the hand-tally method and the computerized method have had 
bheir weaknesses. It is Impossible to check from hand-tallied data 
whether teachers are classifying students accurately or consistently, 
since the ethnicities of individual students are not recorded. On 
the other hand, the computerized student record system has been 
weakened by missing data. In most cases, care and diligence by the 
district have brought missing ethnic data down to a percent or two 
cf the total enrollment at each school, and the ethnic data for 
voucher schools can usually be considered at least as complete and 
accurate as for nonvoucher schools. 

An exception occurred in the fall of 1973, when a few hundred' 
missing ethnic codes were not tracked down and changed, but were ^ 
treated in the> district's ethnic report as "other," an ethnic category 
which includes non-Spanish-surnamed Caucasians and nonwhites who were 
not black, oriental, or American Indian# This caused the proportion . 
of Spanish-sumamed and black students to be substantially understated 
in some schools and slightly understated for the district as a whole. 
For some schools it was possible to- separate out the missing data 
and base our analysis only on students whose ethnicities were coded. 
For other schools this was not possible, and the "other" ethnic 
category remains over grta ted by an unknown but (we believe) small 
amount. 

Data from the Data Manaf.ement Contractor (Leinwand) 

Sirfce^ thre^beYItming . or^KFliemonst"rafion C7' W. Leinwand 

Associates of Newton, Massachusetts, has been under direct contract 
from the National Institute of Education to compile and maintain 

|Er!c* 
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domogrsphic data on students, parents, and teachers. The primary 
source for Leinwand's student files is the district's own student 

^Ts^prd system. .For this reason, Leinwand's student flies necessarily 
Sjuffer some of the same weaknesses as the district *s. Namely, there 

•^te problems of missing data, and the*constant turnover of students 

malces- reconstruction difficult. However* the Leinwand student files 

are periodically updated and improved as weaknesses are identified. 

By the spring of each school year, most of the data problems hav^ 
* 

l}een workecTout and the Leinwand files represent our most accurate 
source of information about students in the voucher schools. 

For our analysis of the distribution of students among programs, 
*th6 June (Period 10) student files have been used each year. We feel 
the lend-of-year data are the most accurate because enrollments are 
Stable and there has been adequate time to check out missing and 
inconsistent data. The '^percentage of records on the Leinwand student 
files that contain blaqk or miscoded school, minischool^ or ethnic 
data w^s 1.3 percent in June 1973, 0.9 percent in June 1974, ^and 0.0 
percent in June 1975. ' . ' 

Changes in student" demographic characteristics from fall to spring 
of each year tend to be small (usually no moi.. than a few percent), 
since the ethnic ooraposition of the district is changing only slowly 
and student transfers "among voucher^ minischools have been confined 
largely to the summers. ' . 

FJthnic Composition of. A lum Rock's Total Student Population 

/ — , — ^ * — 

> • ^ " ^ . / ' 

^ ... - ' ■ , * ^ ' 

The ethnic composition of a dxstrict*,s total student populatio.n 

*f 

is the norm against which imbalance is customarily measured. Table ^ 
D.2 shows the proportion of Spanish-sumamedt black-, and "other" 
students enrolj-led In Alum Rock each year from 1970-71 to'' 1978-77. 
During this period, the total number of students in 'the district 
declined 14 percent; the proportion of Spanish-surnamed students 



The category "other" has consisted predominantly of Caucasians 
who are not Spanish-surnamed, but also includes a small proportion 
of Oriental, .Pacific Island, and American Indian students* 
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Table D.2 • 


< 




ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE ALUM ROCK STUDENT POPULATION, 
OCTOBER 1970 TO OCTOBER 1976 
(In percent) 


I 






Year 


\ 


\ 


Ethnic Group 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 






Span ish- sumamed 

Black 

Other 

Total 


47.2 49.5 51.3 52.2 53.3 55.1 57.2 
10.1 ' 11.0 11.5 12.1 12.2 11.9 li.5 
42.7 39.5 37.2 35.7 34:5 33.0 31.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 






Number 


16,077 15,863 15,403 14,860 14,952 14,^13 13,851 


\ 




SOURCE; Official District Records* 

NOTE.' Excludes students at Mt. Hamilton Sch6ol, an isolated 
cne-classroom school for children of the staff of Lick Observatory. 

<■ 






increased from 47 to 57 percent; and the proportion of black students 


\ 




varied between 10 and 12 percent. The trend toward fewer. total students 






and an increased, enrollment of Sptmish-sumamed students has been, a 




r 


long-term, gradual trend which seems to have been unaffected by the 






Voucher demonstration. * - ^ 


\ 


y - 




Ethnic Imbalance Among Schools 


\ 




Data from the 1970-76 period do not show any trend toward increased 




: 


ethnic imbalance among schools because of the voucher demonstration. 






, Using Duncan*s measure of imbalance (S « ZS|A - e|/2N)5 the amount 






of imbalance among schools in Alum Rock declined from 13.3 |>ercent to 






• 

11.0 percen^. between October 1970 and October 1976. During the period 




of the voucher demonstration (1972-1976), the amount of Imbalance 
among schools varied between 10.7 and 11.7 percent with no apparent 




\ 


trend (see fable b.3). 
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Table D.3- 

MAGNITUDE Oi? ETHNIC IMBALANCE AMONG SCHOOLS, 
. OCTOBER 1970 TO OCTOBER 1976 





Year 


Item 


|L970 


1971 


1972 


J.973 


.1974 


1975 


1976 


■percent of 
students^ 


13.3 


12.3 


11.1 


10.-7 


11.0 


11.7 


11.0 


Number of 
students 


16,077 


15,863 


15,403 


14.860 


14,952 


14,513 


13^,851 



SOURCE: Official District Records^ 

Percent of students who would have had to be exchanged among 
schools to achieve an identical ethnic distribution in each school 
in the district. 



Using California's 15 percent criterion for ethnic imbalance, 
the total number of imbalanced schools in Alum Rock varied between 5 
and 9 during the 1970-76 period. Of these, only two schools became 
imbalanced during their period of participation in the voucher demon- 
stration, and only one remained imbalanced. Goss School went from 
14.8 percent out of balance in 1971 to 15.6 perc3nt in 1972, then 
dropped back to 13.2 percent in October 1973, climbed above 15 percent 
in the spring of 1974, then dropped to 12.5 percent the next fall and 
stayed there. McCollam School went from 9*6 to 15.3 percent out of 
balance in its third, year of participation in the 'demons tirat ion (1974)," 
and, continued, out" of ^balance- through the spring of 1976. . 

Three othev voucher schools (Conniff ^ liathson, and Mayfair) were 
out of balance during the demonstration, . but each of these schools had 

o 

been out of balance before the demonstration began, and the extent of 
their itn^alance did not change appreciably over the 1970-76 period. 
(Table D.4 shows t he magnitude, „of imbalance by year for all schools 
in Alum Rock that were more than 15 percent out of balance during the 
1970-76 period.) 

<« 
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Table D.4 



DEGREE OF ETHNIC IMBALANCE BY YEAR FOR ALL SCHOOLS THAT WERE 
IMBALANCED AT ANY TIME, DURING THE 1970-76 PERIOD 





Year 


School 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1972 Voucher Schools 
Goss 

McCollam 


17.1 
8.4 


14.8 
9.6 


15.6 
7.7 


13.2 • 
9.6 


12.5 
15.3 


12.5 
15.6 


10.8 
14.4 


±y / J voucner acnoo±s 
Arbuckle 
Coniiiff 
Mayrair 


14.1 
21.3 
22.9 


15.1 
22.1 
21.0 


14.2 
19.3 
17.8 


12.5 
22.8 
16.7 


10.9 
23.6 
19.5 


11.9 
21.6 
21.2 


9.8 
19.2 


Mathson 


19.5 


21.0 


19.3 


17.7 


20.1 


19.3 


15.6 


Nonvoucher Schools 
Cureton 
George 
Linda Vista 
Rogers 
Ryan 

San Antonio 
Slonaker 


7.5 
10.5 
30.6 
16.9 
23.5 
28.7 
10.4 


9.4 
17.2 
33.0 
11.6 
19.5 
17.7 
19.3 


9.4 
18.4 
32.4 
16.0 
14.3 
15.0 
15.9 


8,7 
12.8 
31.2 

9.1 
15.0 
20.0 . 
22.0 


13.0 

15.0 ' 

29.2 

17.6 

13.7 

24.2 

16.3 


16.0 
15.2 
27.4 
10.5 
9.2 
23.3 
18.1 


8.0 
14.0 
28.0 
10.7 
11.1 
21.3 
18.0 


Number of 

Imbalanced Schools 


. 8 


9 


8 


6 


8 


9 • 


5 


Number of Schools 


24 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


24 " 



SOURCE: Official District Records, October 1970 to October 1976. 
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Bthnlc Imbalance Among Programs 



Over the first four years of the demonstration (1972-76) , there 
was slightly more Imbalance among programs"'" than there was among 
schools alone, and there was also a slight movement toward increased 
Imbalance among minischool programs. In the fifth year of the • 
demonstration (1976-77), the number of minischool programs was cut 
from 50 to 20, causing the degree of Imbalance among schools and 
programs to decline to about the 1972-73 level. Throughout the 
demonstration, the most imbalanced programs tended to/be those with 
a bilingual/bicultural or multicultural theme. 

Using Duncan's measure of Imbalance (S « ZZ|A - e[2N), the total 
amount of imbalance among schools and prograxas in. Alum Rock climbed 
from il.5 percent in 1972-73 to 12.9 percent in l?75-76, and then 
dropped back to 11.6 percent in 1976-77 when the number of mini- 
school programs was cut from 50 to 20 (see Table D.5). These figures 
are slightly higher than those obtained when schools were the units 
of analysis (compare Tables D,3 and D.5), but the overall conclusion 
is similar; The total effect of parent choice on ethnic imbalance 

Table D.5 

MAGNITUDE OF ETHNIC IMBALANCE iJIONG SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS, 
. JUNE 1973 TO JUNE 1977 





Year 


Item 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Percent of student"? 
Number of students 
Number of programs 


11.5 
15,403 
40 


11.9 
14,421 
57 


12.6 
14,573 
62 


12.9 
14,000 
61 


11.6 
13,523 
35 



SOURCE: Official District Records , and DMC student files. 

Percent of students^ who woul d have had to be exchanged among 
schools or programs to achieve an identical ethnic ('iotribi'.tion in 
each school and program in the district. 



' Each nonvoucher school was counted as one program* 
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in Alum Rock was relatively minot during the 1973-77 period, but the 
degree of imbalance did increase/ slxghtly as the number of programs 
increased* / 

Applying California's 15 percent criterion to programrr rather 
than schools, the proportion of imbalanced minischools in Alum Rock 
was 23 percent in Year 1, 22 percent in Years 2 and 3, 28 percent in 
Year , and 15 percent in Year 5, (Table D.6 shows the magnitude of 
imbalance by year for all minischools that were imbalanced during 
the 1972-73 through 1976-77 period.) 

TVenty-two different minischools were out of balance at one 
time or another during the demonstration, but some were much more 
consistently and substantially oUt of balance than others. Ranking 
.programs by their average level of imbalance (see Table D.7) shows 
that six of the seven most imbalanced programs were bilingual/bicultural 
or multicultural programs. These six programs averaged 28 percent 
lout of balance during their 16 program-years of existence, a very high 
figure relative to the district average of 12 percent. 

In justification of bilingual/bicultural programs, HEW requires 
that students with lew fluency in English be provided with special 
language instruction: ^ 



Where inability to speak nd understand the English 
language excludes national origin - minority group 
children from effective participation in the educational 
program offered by a school district, the district must 
take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency 
in order to open its instructional program to these 
students.^ 

However, this does not mean that the federal objective of school 
desegregation is to be set aside in the case of non-English-speaking 



students. In fact, the HEl^ guidelines suggest a specific resolution 
to the conflict between special needs of non-English-speaking students 
and the goal of integrated mblic education: 



^3'i Fed Reg 11595# This -guideline was cited in Lou V. Nichols ^ 
414 U«S« 563, as one of the let^rl bases for the decision* 
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Table D.6 

s 

DEGREE OF ETHNIC IMBALANCE* BY YEAR FOR ALL PROGRAMS THAT 
WERE IMBALANCED AT ANY TIME DURING THE 1972-77 PERIOD 



Dcnooi and Program 


1972- 
1973 


1973- 
1974 


1974- 
1975 


1975- 
1975 


1976- 
1977 


Arbuckle Bilingual 
Arbuckle Traditional/Action 


— 


18.7 


14,5 


16.1 
20.6 


14.6 


Conniff Blllngual/Blcultural 




28.9 


29.1 


29.3 




Cureton Blllngual/Blcultural 


— 








27.4 


Dorsa Communication Plus 




8.1 


8.6 


7.7 


17.5 


Fischer Blllngual/Blcultural 






38.0 


39.6 




Goss Actlv-Centered/Leam Unllw 

Goss Developmental/READ 

Goss- Seventh Grade/Tomorrow Today 


17.8 
16.9 • 
14.0 


15.7 
18.5 
15.8 


14.0 
13.2 
2.7 


10.7 
15.0 
14.6 


13.5 
10.9 
14.5 


Hubbard Adventures In Learning 




10.8 


10.2 


16.4 


__ 


^^athson Communications & Cultures 
Mathson Learning Odyssey 


— 


mmmm 




22.7 
18.5 


23.3 
16.1 


19.7 
11.5 


Mayfalr Blllngual/Blcultural 
Mayfalr Kindergarten Plus First 
Mayfalr Learning XJee/Schoolhouse 
Mayfalr Maximum Exposure 
Mayfalr People to People 


— 


33.4 
10.8 
19.0 
20.8 
13.5 


36.5 
16.4 
20.0 

15.1 


1 

36.5 
i8.2 
16.8 

21.6 


— 


McCollam Continuous/Nongraded 
McCollam Enrichment 
McCollam Traditlonal/BEST 


8.6 
26.2 
4.8 


13.3 
32.2 
4.8 


16.4 
37.6 
8.8 


]|8.9 
L- 

18.3 


5.6 


Miller- Multi-Cultural Arts 


19.9 


21.9 


23.7 


24.6 




Pala Math/Science 


21.5 


2.7 


1.2 


5.3 




Number of Imbalanced Programs 


5 


10 


11 


14 


3 


Number of Programs 


22 


45 


51 


50 


20 



9 

SOURCES: DMC Student Files, 10th Period (June 1973 to June 1977); 
Official District Records (October 1972 to October 1976)." 



NOTE: Program level data from voucher schools were combined with 
school level data from nonvoucher schools to comnute district norms 
for ethnic balance. * 

difference between school and distriqt ethnic proportions for the 
ethnic group whose nroportions were most different from the distrct 
jiverage. 



^83 

4 
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Table D.7 

MOST ETHNICALLY IMBALANCED PROGRAMS, 1972-1977 



Program 


Average Imbalance^ 


Fischer Blllneual/Bicultural 


38.8 


Mavfair Bl 1 Instill/ Bleu Itural 


35 . 5 


Conni^f Blllneual/B'* cultural 


29.1 


ncL>oj.±oni ciiirxciuucnk 




Cureton Bilingual/Bicultural 


27.4 


Miller Multi-Cultural Arts 


22.5 


Mathson Cosnmmications & Cultures 


21.9 


May fair Maximum Exposure * 


20.8 


Mayfair Learning Tree/Schoolhouse 


18.6 


Arbuckle Traditional/Action 


17.9 


'lay fair People to People 


i6.7 


Arbuckle Bilingual 


15.4 


Mathson Learning Odysney 


' 15.4 


Mayfair Kir der gar ten Plas First 


15.1 



SOURCE: Table 

difference between school and district ethnic propor- " 
tions for the ethnic group whose proportions were most 
different from the district average. 



Any ability grouping or -tracking system employed by 
the school-system to de* \ with the special language skill 
needs of national origin •* minority group children mnst be 
designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as 
possible and must not operate as an educational dead-end 
or permanent track» 

The Ijilingual minischools in Alum Rock did not profess to be temporary 
programs that students were to leave when they had attalt ed sufficient 
flueray in English. Rather » students were eacouraged to remain in 
these programs as long as they wished. - 
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Solutions other than making bilingual programs short-term pro- 
grams can be itSagined. Vigorous recruitment of non-Spanish-sumamed 
students who would like to learn Spanish might reduce minority 
imbalance in bilingual programs. Offering bilingual instruction in 
programs not specifically labeled "bilingual/bicultural" might also 
reduce the tendency of students and parents to perceive certain 
programs as being primarily or only for Spanish-sumamed students. 
Limiting enrollment of Spanish-sumamed students in any bilingual 
program to 60 percent (for example) might be another solution to the 
problem, although such a limit could conflict with the ideal of 
parent choice. 

Distribution Gf Students^ by Socioeconomic Status 

Many critics of parent choice have been concerned that it might 

increase racial and ethnic segregation within thfe schools, but some 

have also suggested that parent choice could increa^ socioeconomic 

segregation among students, and that such segregation could diminish 

opportunities for students from less privileged families. To test 

whether the system of parent choice in Alum Rock increased the level 
« 

or socioeconomic segregation among students, trends in the distribu- 
tion of students from low- income families were examined. 

The measure of socioeconomic status used in this study was 

students* eligibility for compensatory voucher funding. IfC the first 
r 

year of the voucher demonstration, 40.5 percent of the voucher students 
were eligible for compensatory vouchers • In Year 2, eligibility for 
compensatory vouch'ers jumped to 61.1 percent, because the schools 
that entered the demonstration that year tended 'to be from poorer 
neighborhoods. In Year 3, 63.0 percent of the voucher students were 
eligible for co'ipensatory vouchers (see Table D,8). 

Using eli ,ibility for compensatory vouchers^as an indicator of 
low b^cioecontuiic status, the percentage of students who would have 
had to be^exchanged among minischools to achieye an identical SES 
distribution in each program. was 9.0 in Year 1, 9.3 in Year 2, and 

J-'3o 
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Table D.8 

STUDEN^ ELIGIBILITY FOR COMPENSATORY VOUCHERS 
BY YEAR, 1972-73 TO 1974-75 





Year 


Category 


1972-73 


1973-74 


3^974-75 


Eligible students (%) 


40.2 


61.1 


63.0 


Ineligible students (%) 


59.5 


38^9 


37.0 


Total 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Number of students 


,3797 


8260 


• 9030 



11»7 In Year 3# Thus the total amount of socioeconomic imbaiaact^. 
among programs was comparable to the total amount of ethnic Imbalance 
in the district. - • ' * , 

Using a 15 percent criterion to identify individual programs as 
SES imbalanced, the proportion of imbalanced programs was 23 percent 
in Year 1, 20 percent in Year 2, and 27 percent in Year 3. The SES- 
Imbalanced programs tended to clustet by school > suggesting that ^the 
Imbalance was due more to socioeconomic differences among neighbor- 
hoods than to the characteristics of the programs themselves* In 
general, SES- Imbalanced programs were not necessarily ethnically 
imbalanced, nor were ethnically imbalanced programs necessarily SES 
imbalanced.' (Table D.9 shows the degree of SES Imbalance by year 
for all programs that were Imbalanced during the 1972-75 period*) 
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^ Distribution of Students by Sex 



Just* as parent choice could aff^jct the ethnic or socioeconomic 
distribution of students, it could*aIso affect the distribution of 
boys aijd girls among programs, particularly if some programs were 
oriented toward subject matters traditionally associated with one of 
the sexes. The data, however, do, not suggest that sex imbalance was 



^Analyses of SES and sex distribution were done only for the first 
three years of the demonstration* 



Table D.9 

DEGREE OF SES IMBALANCE BY YEAR FOR- ALL PROGRAMS THAT 
WERE IMBALANCED AT ANY TIME DURING THE 1972-75 PERIOD 



Hi.gh-SES Programs 


- 1972- 
1973 

c 


1973- 
1974 


1974- 
1975 


McCoIlam Continuous/Nongraded 

McCollam Enrichment 

* <- 


2.0 
16.8 


33.6 


■ 16.2 
48.9 


Pala Creative Arts 
Pala Fine Arts 
Path Math/Sclerice 
Pala Three Rs 


17.8 
16.4 
12.8 
24.5 


19.1 
20.9 
22.4 
34.8 


16.1 
22.9 
14.7 
28.9 


Lpw-SES Programs 








Arbuckle Introduction to Life 
Arbuckle^ Learn by Doing 
Arbuckle Learning for Life 
Arbuckle Traditional/Action 




14.1 
13.2 
20.3 
25.8 


17.7 
19.0 
28.7 
27.4' 


Dorsa Communication Plus 

Dorsa World of fine Arts 
* - 




12. r 

13.6 


29.2 
22.8 


Hufebard Adyentures In Learning 




9.1 


15; 4 


Mathson Coinmunlcatlons & Cultures 

Mayfair Bilingual/ Bicultural 
May fair' Kindergarten Pius First 
Mayfair Maximum^ Exposure 






19.8 




13.0 
20.4 
17.0 , 


18.1 
14.4 


Miller Multi-Cultural Arts 


15.. 1 


1.5 


2.5 


Number of Imbalanced Ppograpis 


5 


' 9 


14 


Number of I^rograms • 


22 


.45 • 


51 ' 



. , SOURCE: DMC Student Files, June 1973, -June 19^4, Decenlfier 
1974. * - ; 

NOTE: Data from voucher schools' only were used in com- 
pqting the norms for- SES imbalance, and the SES composition 
of the voucher school group changed sharply from 1972-/3 to 
1973-74»^ Thus the'^iiabalance figures for these two years 
are not Mlrectly comparably* ' 
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a s.erious problem among the minischool prograics offered in Alum Rock*, 
The percentage of students who Would have had to "be exchanged to 
equalized the distribution of sexes in each minischool was 4*1 in 
Year 1, 3.3 in Year 2, and 4*0 in Year 3. The proportion of "sex-- 
Imbalanced" programs (those more than 15 percent from the norm) was 

5 percent in Year 1, 2 percent in Year 2, and 8 percent in Year 3. 

•'^ 

In all the sex-'lmbalahced schools , the majority of students were 

<> 

boys. One minischool (Pala ."Math-Science") had a disproportionate 
enrollment of boys in each of t^e first three years of the demofkstra- 
tion. Only 22 percent of the students in the Math-Science .program 
were female during the firsf^ear of. the demonstration, only 31 per- 
cent were. female in the second year, and only 33 percent were female 
in the third year, compared to a 48 to 49 percent figure for all the 
voucher schools. Three other minischools (Mayfair "Kindergarten Plus 
First," McCollam "Enrichment," and Meyer "School 2000") showed 
unusually large enrollments of boys in October 1974, the third year 
of the demonstration. Each of these programs was only 32 or 33 per- 
cent female in October 1974.^ 

r 

Summary - 

The primary purpose of this appendix has been to measure and 
describe changes in the racial or ethnic distribution of students 
in Alum Rock during the five years of the so-called voucher demonstra- 
tion. The central concept is that of ethnic "balance" or "imbalance,' 
defined empirically in terms of deviations from an identical ethnic 
distribution in each school or program in the district. Racial or 
ethnic imbalance is not necessL. ily the same thing as racial or 
ethnic segregation, either empirically or legally* Howevjer, there 
is widespread agreement that it would h^ve been an argument against 
parent choice if siibs.tantial imbalance in the racial or ethnic 



In no minischool was the distribution of students by sex as 
uneven as for "special education" classes, which ranged between 72 
and 80 percent male during the first three years of demons tration. 



distribution of students among schools or programs had developed during 
the Alum Rock demonstration. 

During the period from 1970-71 to 1976-77, Alum Rock's enroll- 
ment of Spanlsh-sumamed students Increased from 47 to 57 percent and 
^the district's enrollment of black students varied from 10 to 12 per- 
cent. Thus the district as a whole was becoming Increasingly a 
"minority" district, a long-term trend over which the district had 
relatively little control. 

While the proportion of minority studfents in the district was 
slowly but steadily climbing, the degree of imbaUxnQe in the ethnic' 
distribution of students among schools rentained relatively low during 
the period from 1970-71 to 1976-77. That, is, the proportions of 
students from each ethnic group at each school tended to be near the 
district average. ' Tlie degree of ethnic' imSalance "cwfdng^ program 
tended to be only slightly higher than the degree of imbalance among 

schools* However ,^ the^degree-bf imbalance among programs did 

» 

increase slightly ais the number of programs Increased. 

A few schools and programs were exceptions to the general 

finding of little ethnic imbalance in Alum Rock* Of special interest: 

were programs with a strong bilingual or multicultural emphasis, in 

which the ideal of. special programs for students not fluent in 

English seemed to be in conflict with the district's goal of ethnic 

balance in each mlnischool. ^ • , 

Student distributions among mJ^nischr^ol urograms by sex and by 
• " . * ' ' ^ <> 

eligibility for compensatory vouchers (a rough indicator of low socio- 

economic status) were also examined* The mag^.iitude of "SES imbalance" 
among programs was slightly less than the ma£;iiltude of ethnic imbalance 
during the first three years of the domonatravion. Ethnically imbal- 
anced programs ;7ere not necessarily SES imbalanced, and vice versa* 
The magnitude of sex imbalance among programs was quite small, with 
a few programs tending to attract an unusually large proportion of 
boys. Statistics on SES imbalance and sex Imbalance should be inter- 
preted In^^light of the fact that the ^e has not _yet-4)een-much'^det)ate " 
jioi^-has-there'tteveloped any public consensus concerning the desir-^ 
ability or undeslrabillty of a trend toward imbalance in any student 
characteristic other than ethnicity* 
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